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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
AUGUST. 
When August comes with cloudless, brazen sky, 
Then oft the fragile flowerets droop and die; 
And e’en the fresh maize curls its verdant leaves, 
Yet gives a promise of the golden sheaves; 
And all the birds, like revelers, grow merry 
On garden fruit, and many a luscious berry. 


—Clarence Hawkes. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


FRUITS AND NUTS, 
Some of the Less Common Varieties. 


1. “ Without Money and Without Price.” 

2. What Nature Provides for h:r Children. 

3. The Wonderful Wealth of the Tropics. 

4 Healthful Food Products from Tree and Shrub, 
5. The Wealth of Pulp and Kernel. 

6. Growths of Normal and Abnormal Type. 


RUITS and auts may prop- 
erly be called nature's food. 
Without the fostering care 
of man—or any other human 
care, for that matter—they 
grow in endless variety and 
great abundance, furnishing 
to the most savage and im- 
provident, as well as to the 
cultured and _ industrious, 
means for sustaining life, 
gratifying the palate and 
alleviating the ravages of 
disease. If the merits and 
virtues of these natural pro- 
ductions were more perfectly 
understood, there would doubtless be a wider con- 
sumption and a more active market for all of the use- 
ful varieties—and that in fact, in some manner or 
another, must include nearly all the edible produc- 
tons of tree, vine and bush. Something regarding 
the natural history, merits and peculiarities of a few 
of these fruits and nuts—not taking into the account 
those more commonly treated by writers on the sub- 
ject may be interesting and helpful. 

THE CITRUS FAMILY. 


The citrus family embraces some of the best known 
and most highly prized of our fruits, including the 
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orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, or grape fruit, and 
the citron. The two first named need neither intro- 
duction nor recommendation. Differing in their 
qualities, they are perhaps equally desirable—even 
indispensable—to the health and comfort of the 
people. The shaddock has within a few years come 
into wide notice, and seems to hold a position some- 
what between the orange and the lemon. On the 
one hand, it is less popular as a food fruit than the 
orange; yet “the taste” for it is readily acquired, so 
that it is freely eaten and relished after a brief edu- 
cational experience. The fruit has a decidedly altera- 
tive and tonic effect, on which account it is highly 
commended by medical authorities. 

The citron occupies to the lemon a similar position 
to that which the shaddock holds to the orange; it 
is larger, less acid, and edible, the outer skin being a 
greenish yellow and very fragrant. Some varieties 
of the fruit are of great size. From the rind, oil of 
cedra and oil of citron, two well-known perfumes, are 
obtained, and preserved citron is well esteemed as a 
sweetmeat. The lime is a smaller and more acid 
fruit than the lemon, its juice being largely used in 
the preparation of acid beverages, sirups and the 
like. All varieties of the citrus grow only in warm 
climates, frost being their fatal enemy. 

THE PINEAPPLE. 

The pineapple has long been known as a delicious 
fruit, but has been generally regarded as a luxury— 
something to be enjoyed for the gratification of the 
palate alone. Recent hygienic investigation, how- 
ever, has accorded to the supposed delicacy a much 
more important place, and has shown that its use is 
most conducive to health. Its juice is strongly com- 
mended for indigestion or similar deranged action of 
the stomach. The pineapple, from a botanical stand- 
point, is one of the most peculiar of fruits, being 
formed from the abortive flower stalk, the swelling 
and consolidation taking place after the fertilization. 

THE POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate is doubtless of Persian origin, 
and in many characteristics of growth and nature of 
the fruit produced corresponds closely to the orange, 
to which, however, it is not botanically related. The 
pomegranate tree is like a quince bush in size, and 
the flowers are very beautiful, being of a brilliant 
scariet color. The fruit, which is improved by culti- 
vation, grows to the size of a large orange, but the 
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skin is much more hard, and is leathery in texture 
and color. The pulp is derived from the coats of the 
numerous seeds, and is filled with a refreshing acid 
juice, not differing materially in its characteristics 
from that of the orange, though with a different 
flavor. 

THE GUAVA, 

The guava is an American production, but can be 
cultivated only in Mexico, the West Indies and other 
tropical sections. The guava is of two varieties, the 
white and the red, the former being of the more deli- 
cate flavor, better prized and more generally grown, 
The fruit, though much diversified, may be described 
in general terms as about the size and something the 
shape of a small pear. The red guava is shaped 
more like the apple. The skin is thin, and is filled 
with a rich, slightly aromatic, sweet-acid pulp. Owing 
to its delicate texture, the fruit cannot be transported, 
but is used in the preparation of two forms of pre- 
serves, which are made in the West Indies and 
shipped to European and other markets. These are 
known as guava jelly and guava cheese. Where it 
can be procured, the guava is much prized for eating 

in a natural state. 
THE PAPAW. 


There are two varieties of the papaw, neither of 
great value as a food fruit, though both are eaten to 
some extent. The South American variety is said 
to have the peculiar quality of rendering newly-killed 
meat soft and delicate if hung among the leaves of 
the small tree upon which the fruit grows, while it is 
also claimed that if hogs or poultry are fed on the 
leaves or fruit of the papaw their flesh hecomes re- 
markably soft and delicate. The North American 
variety grows in the sandy portions of Georgia and 
Florida. The pulp is soft and insipid, and the fruit, 
though eaten to some extent by the poorer class of 
inhabitants, has no market. 

THE FIG, 

In the fresh and dried state the fig furnishes a 
large part of the food of natives of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe. It is the fruit of a small tree, 
growing usually from fifteen to twenty feet in height. 
It is evidently a native of Asia Minor, but under cul- 
tivation has been introduced to most countries of 
that latitude. The quality of the fig, as in the case 
of many other fruits, has been greatly improved by 
cultivation. The frequent references to it in the 
Bible, as well as in the writings of ancient authors 
generally, show that it has been known from the 
earliest times. Pliny speaks of the fig as being 
greatly esteemed by the Romans of his time, the 
finer imported fruit being used by the wealthy, while 
the natural varieties of home growth were consumed 
in large quantities by the laboring classes, the period 
of fresh supply being much extended by the fact 
that the tree yields two crops annually. The best 
dried figs now come from Smyrna and vicinity, where 
their preparation forms an important branch of in- 
dustry. The matter of curing is a simple one, the 


fruit when ripe being picked and spread out to dry 
in the sun. As this process goes on, the figs of better 
quality are pulled and much extended by hand, and 
when dried they are packed for shipment in the 
various packages in which they come to us. In this 
section only the dried fruit is available, but that is 
highly commended for generous use, especially by 
those of constipated tendency. 


THE DATE. 


One naturally associates the name of Arabia with 
mention of the date, though in fact this very useful 
food fruit grows from the Canary Islands through 
Northern Africa and the southern part of Asia as far 
as India. It does not ripen on the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean. The date grows on a beauti- 
ful species of the palm, from sixty to eighty feet in 
height, and presents as great a variety in growth, size 
and color as does the apple in this country. Regard- 
ing the fresh fruit, a traveler in Arabia says: “ Those 
who, like most Europeans at home, only know the 
date from the dried specimens of that fruit shown 
beneath a label in shop windows, can hardly imagine 
how delicious it is when eaten fresh and in Central 
Arabia. Nor is it, when newly gathered, heating—a 
defect inherent to the preserved fruit everywhere; 
nor does its richness, however great, bring satiety; 
in short it is an article of food alike pleasant and 
healthy.” 

THE PRUNE. 

Prunes, as every one knows, are simply plums 
dried in the sun, very much after the manner of the 
fig and the date. They may, therefore, be prepared 
anywhere, as plums are successfully grown in pretty 
much all portions of the civilized world. But in fact 
nearly all the prunes of commerce come from the 
vicinity of the Mediterranean; Portugal, Spain, 
Southern France, Bosnia and Servia being the prin- 
cipal countries making a specialty of the product. 


BREADFRUIT. 


In the tropical islands of the Pacific ocean the 
breadfruit was originally found, it being a staple food 
of the native people. As different varieties ripened 
at different seasons, they had an almost perpetual 
supply, simply requiring to be gathered, cooked and 
eaten when wanted. The fruit in its natural state is 
not edible, but it may be cooked in a number of ways, 
or may be sliced and dried in the sun, being after- 
ward ground and used as flour, or cooked in other 
manner. The natives generally prepare the fruit by 
baking it in hot ashes, when it is said to resemble in 
taste boiled potatoes eaten with sweet milk. It has 
been transplanted to many other portions of the 
globe, since its merits became known, but, like most 
other products indigenous to tropical climates, !t 
cannot be cultivated under unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions. 

THE BEECHNUT. 

Coming to.the consideration of nuts, a word may 
first be given to the simple, common, three-cornered 
beechnut, or beech mast, as it is more generally 
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termed. Though never becoming an article of com- 
merce, or extensively of merchandise, these little 
nuts have not only been generally relished by inhab- 
itants of the countries where they grow, but for feed- 
ing to poultry, swine, and the like, their value has 
always been fully recognized. Formerly, in Eng- 
land, beech mast was known as buck, and many 
names familiar to us at the present time are derived 
from this simple nut—among them that of buck- 
wheat, which gets the name from the similarity of 
the grain to the shape of the beechnut. The county 
of Buckingham in England is said to be so named 
from the great quantities of beechnuts or “ buck” 
formerly produced in its forests. 


THE ALMOND. 


Almonds are of two sorts, the sweet and the bitter. 
In other respects there seems no more difference in 
the varieties than between sweet and sour apples. 
Both grow upon a moderate-sized tree, probably a 
native of Asia or Northern Africa, and known from 
time immemorial, being frequently mentioned in 
sacred writings. The fruit is described as “a drupe, 
having a downy outer coat, called the epicarp, cover- 
ing a tough portion called the mesocarp, which in- 
closes the reticulated hard stony shell or endocarp. 
The seed is the kernel which is contained within 
these coverings, and the shell almonds of commerce 
consist of the endocarps inclosing the seeds.” There 
are numerous varieties of the almond in the market, 
the most prized of which is the Jordan, imported 
from Malaga. Fresh sweet almonds are nutritive 
and demulcent, but as the outer brown skin some- 
times causes irritation of the bowels it is removed 
when the nuts are served as dessert, the process be- 
ing termed blanching. The essential oil of almonds, 
frequently used in flavorings, needs to be treated with 
care, as it possesses markedly poisonous qualities. 

THE BRAZIL NUT. 

The Brazil nut is another product of tropical coun- 
tries, growing naturally through the northern portion 
of South America. The tree upon which it is pro- 
duced is a gigantic fellow, rising to the height of 130 
feet or more, the first 100 feet being without branches, 
though the trunk is heavily buttressed by the pecu- 
liar form of root growth. At fifty feet from the 
ground, the tree is generally from a dozen to fifteen 
feet in diameter. The fruit of the tree is globular, 
with a diameter of five or six inches, and consists of 
a hard, woody shell. within which are closely packed 
the triangular seeds constituting the nuts of com- 
merce. Each fruit contains from eighteen to twenty- 
five of the nuts. They are very palatable, and 
generally relished, but should not be eaten in too 
large quantities, as they are heavily charged with a 
fine bland oil, useful in cooking as well as for lubri- 
cation of fine machinery and for artists’ use. 


THE PECAN NUT. 


The pecan nut, one of the most universally popular 
for use in cooking, confectionery and dessert, 1s the 
product of the American hickory tree, known also as 


the shellbark hickory, on account of its rough ex- 
ternal coat. The nut is of small size, generally 
about an inch in length. though the specimens from 
the western states of the Union are larger than those 
growing in the eastern section. The tree, the fruit, 
and its uses, are all too well known to require fuller 
description. 
THE TAMARIND. 

Two leguminous productions may properly be con- 
sidered in closing—the tamarind and the peanut, 
which are mistakenly classed as fruits and nuts re- 
spectively. The tamarind tree grows in both the 
East and the West Indies, and the fruit consists of a 
pod, hard externally, filled with an acid. juicy pulp, 
containing sugar and several vegetable acids. Asa 
refrigerant and a gentle laxative it is most valuable 
in many deranged conditions of the system. 

THE PEANUT. 

Another leguminous product of peculiar analogy 
is the peanut. This blossoms above ground, but the 
fruit grows in much the manner of a potato. Dug, 
when ripe, dried, and when eaten freshly roasted, 
these unpretentious kernels are not only extremely 
palatable, but very nutritious and healthful. Their 
appearance at the stand of every sidewalk vender is 
a sufficient attestation of the popular favor with 
which they are regarded, and it is pleasing to know 
that, unlike many similar “catchpennies,” thev are 
directly contributing to the strength and welfare of 
those who invest their nickels and dimes in the 
tempting “ground nuts,” as they were so generally 


called by our grandparents. 
—A. G. Ormand. 
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A MILD SUGGESTION. 


Good sturdy Jerome was sure, but slow, 
And Jane had waited so long in vain 
For a chance to answer “ yes,” or “no,” 

Her patience she scarce could restrain. 


“ Miss Jane, have you learned to cook?” One day, 
He enquired with evident concern. 

“O yes,” she said in the blithest way, 
“It is no difficult thing to learn.” 


“ And O, you should see my loaves of cake!” 

“ What kind?” (Discretion such themes will drop.) 
“ The kind,” she said, “I prefer to make 

Has fruit inside, and is iced on top.” 


“ Why, that is a wedding-cake, Miss Jane.” 
“ Yes,” she averred with a placid smile, 

“That is just the kind I mean.” And then 
Unbroken silence prevailed a while. 


Until there came to Jerome a bright 

And rare idea that convulsed his brain. 
And he cried, in wonder and delight, 

“Let us have one of our own, Miss Jane!” 


—C. H. Thayer. 


THE joys of future days are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away. 
Still let us love, and so at last 
We may be happy yesterday.— Punch. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A WILD ROSE. 


Down in the depths of a valley, 
Afar from the crowded street, 

It grows in the wayside grasses, 
With fragrance pure and sweet. 

Out from the bank of the river, 
It bends to the passing wave ; 

Fair with the hues of beauty, 
The first bright sunset gave. 

Again in the deep dim forest 
Where the winds in softness sigh, 

It comes in its queenly splendor, 
Ere summer days go by. 

The dew lies soft on its petals, 
The bee its sweetness knows, 
As it grows in God’s own garden, 

A lovely wayside rose. 


—/. B. M. Wright. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TWO DECISIONS. 
A Story for the Girls of the Household, in Two Parts. 
PART II. 


ARTHA AMES was out 
of place, somehow. 
Everything about her 
jarred and irritated her 
sensibilities, and she 
could never have any- 
thing to please her. 
There was always so 
much miserable “ piec- 
ing out” and “making 
do,” that the final effect 

was sure to be pinched and spoiled. From the 

rickety old farmhouse to her much trimmed over 
hats, everything bore witness to the father’s penuri- 

ous grip upon the family purse—/amily purse did I 

say? There was no such delightful institution in 

that household—upon A/s own purse. He was com- 
ing along the road now, and his personal appearance, 
being in keeping with the general ensemd/e of the 

Ames establishment, did not‘add to the girl’s satis- 

faction as she sat in the front doorway of the old 

house built by her great grandfather seventy years 
before. She knew that he had just come from the 
village where he had sold a yoke of oxen and six 
cows, and she was sure his old leathern wallet was 
stuffed to its utmost capacity with the proceeds. 

How to persuade him to unstrap it and allow a 

precious bill or two to slip through his fingers was 

the problem which just now knitted the pretty brows 
of the farmer's only daughter. 

She was pretty, that grimy, weather-beaten, hard- 
fisted old farmer’s daughter. Like a butterfly she 
flitted from room to room of the old house, conceal- 
ing with graceful tact the staring cracks and telltale 
gaps of their sordid life. A simple, light, cotton 
gown, robed the slender figure, and a pair of dainty 
red ear pendants, bought with hoarded pennies from 
a strolling notion vender, added a piquancy to the 


winsome beauty which touched all hearts but the 
dried-up petrified organ to which she was now appeal- 
ing. ‘Say, pa, can’t you come in here a minute?” 
and she opened the sitting room door and passed 
through before him. 

Blank and bare was the family room, except for the 
beauty borrowed from woodland and meadow. Be- 
fore the old fireplace stood a jar of ferns and yellow 
daisies, almost concealing the ugly, blackened 
cavern, and making to the girl’s artistic eye a beau- 
tiful picture, whose charming effect she had repro- 
duced upon the high mantel and on the cherry table 
between the windows. This table, and, indeed, al! 
the furniture in the room, had been brought there by 
her mother—a part of that old-time wedding portion 
known as the bride’s “setting out.” It had been 
plain and common in those plain days and twenty- 
five years of usage had not added any decorative 
touches to the old chairs and tables. But it was not 
to these articles of well-worn furniture that Martha 
wished to call her father’s attention that August 
afternoon. It was the carpet—the remnant of a 
carpet—the poor tattered shreds that were every- 
where falling apart and exposing the rough oaken 
boards of the floor, that she wished him especially to 
consider. Twenty-five years they had tramped and 
stamped upon its remarkable hues and carpet endur- 
ance could stand the strain no longer. It might have 
been replaced by a rag carpet of home manufacture 
had not the head of the house set his face stubbornly 
against such a waste of time and material, and de- 
clared that if the ‘“‘ wimmen folks had no better busi- 
ness to see to in the house, there was field work a 
plenty waitin’ fur ’em.” 

Horace Ames raised his eyes from the ground and 
stared grimly at his daughter. ‘“ Wants sunthin or 
nuther I s’pose,” he muttered, and his feet strayed 
unwillingly from the barn path and sought the front 
door—for them a very unusual entrance to the house. 
A sort of pride in her beauty flamed up for an instant 
in his soul. “She zs a good-looking gal. Thar aint 
anuther ez hansum down thar in the hull village, I’m 
blowed if thar is. Purty good to work, too. Guess 
I'll have to give her five dollars for fixins if she 
wants ’em,” and he clutched tighter the old wallet 
which was twenty-five dollars fuller than he had ex- 
pected it would be. He had driven a good bargain 
with the deacon, and felt the peculiar glow of satis- 
faction experienced only by the successful trader. 
He stepped slowly through the hall door, and walking 
into the sitting room waited for Martha to explain 
her business with him. His eye at once took in the 
floral decorations. Now daisies, and especially yel- 
low daisies, were Farmer Ames’ especial abomination. 
Not even a Canada thistle could so roil the soul 
within him as he walked about his eight hundred 
acres and rebelled against the inroads of bushes and 
weeds. But as this was Martha's first attempt at 
decorating with them she was ignorant of her father’s 
dislike and innocently proceeded. 

“Mother and I have thought that perhaps you 
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could spare money to buy a new carpet this fall, pa. 
We don’t need any new clothes for winter, and I 
do want one so much. It won't cost more than 
twenty-five dollars, I’m sure,”’ she added, coaxingly. 
“Mr. Hunter has bought Alice a new piano and 
Emma Knox’s father has given her a new chamber 
set. You are worth more money than either of them, 
and yet we don’t have much, beside their women.” 
The girl, half frightened at her own temerity, stopped 
talking as she noted the hard, sneering expression 
darkening her father’s face. Poor Martha! Either 
her untimely allusion to their neighbors’ more gener- 
ous style of living, or the yellow daisies, “ or some- 
thing which never will be exprest” had suddenly 
killed his liberal impulse. 

“So Hunter’s bought a pianny, hez he? Then I 
ruther guess he’ll pay the int’rest on that thousan’ 
dollars he owes me. It’s been a runnin’ nigh onto 
three year now, an’ I want it. Knox’s nuthin but a 
poor ’stravagant cuss anyhow, spendin’ every cent 
he can git fur gimcracks. Do you think I’d’a had 
eight hundred acres o’ land all paid fur, if I’d bought 
new carpets, and piannys, and chamber sots, ev'ry 
time you and y’ur muther asked fur ’em ?” 

“ Why, pa,” interrupted Martha deprecatingly, * | 
never asked you to buy a piano nor chamber set in 
my life—nor mother, neither.” 

“Ye didn’t, heh? Well, why didn’t ye, then? 
Because I hain’t gin in to ye on smaller things. Be- 
cause I hain’t encouraged ye to ask me to buy the 
sun, moon and stars fur ye. No, Miss, thar’ll be no 
carpets bought this year. I’ve bought the Wright 
medder—eighty acres clear o’ stun—and it’s got to 
be paid fur afore spring, too. The old floor was good 
enuff fur my mother ’thout any carpet an’ she helped 
husband an’ airned more money than a hull pack o’ 
wimmin nowadays. Pitch them yaller devils into the 
road,” he continued, after pausing for breath, “an’ 
don't ye bring no more on ’em into my house. D’ye 
hear?” he added sharply, as the poor girl stood 
dumbly before him and made no motion in response 
to his command. She was thinking of that Wright 
meadow and the price—one thousand dollars to be 
paid before spring. She knew what pinching there 
would be during the long, cold winter, and her heart 
sank within her as she thought of the invalid mother 
upstairs. 

Ten minutes later she knelt beside her mother's 
bed. In the sitting room was neither fern nor flower. 

*O mother, I hate him. I hate him! It’s wicked, 
but I can’t help it. He never would do anything 
forus. Land is his god—more land—more jiand. | 
believe he will buy half the town yet. I thought 
when he owned eight hundred acres, as much as 
Squire Wheaton, he would be satisfied. But now we 
must work and starve on to pay for this old Wright 
meadow. I wish I was dead, mother! I wish we 
were both dead!” and the girlish figure shook con- 
vulsively, as she sobbed out her heartache where 
sympathy was sweet and unfailing. 

A thin, white hand was laid upon the dark, brown 


hair. “‘My poor, poor child! If I could only help 
you! But I am good for nothing. You must be 
brave and strong, dear Martha, and bear your trials 
patiently ; they will not last forever. In another year 
you will have your own pretty home, and meantime 
bear with your father as best you can. He thinks 
he is doing what is best. Perhaps, some day, you will 
be the richer for all this hard economy now,” and 
with tender word and touch, the mother soothed her 
child as she had often done before. 

That evening Martha's lover, the young village 
druggist, came to take her for a ride. Newton Cole 
had loved Martha Ames since they were ten years 
old. They attended the same district school in 
childhood and grew up together. He had served a 
term of years in the village drug store which his 
father, a well-to-do neighboring farmer, had finally 
bought for him, together with the little Gothic cot- 
tage which had been the home of the former drug- 
gist. Thither Martha expected to go as a bride 
before the daisies blossomed again. What her father 
would do for her at that turning of her life was often 
her anxious query. “I'll be dressed for my bridal 
like a town pauper, I dare say,’’ was her usual mental 
response. 

And yet, in spite of stingy father and unkind fates, 
the young lovers were happy, as they took the lake- 
side road that summer evening. “Never mind, 
Mattie dear,” said Newton, as she recounted her de- 
feat of the afternoon, “I'll buy you all the fine things 
you want some day.” (Young lovers are so reckless 
with their promises, so confident of their power to 
satisfy the wants of that angelic creature they have 
chosen from all other women.) “I'll buy a real 
russels for our parlor in two or three years, with red 
roses as big as a stove lid, if you say so,” and he 
reined his horse to one side of the narrow road to 
allow a carriage filled with “city boarders” to pass 
them. 

The city people had found this cool, quaint little 
mountain town, with its pearl of a lake, and its rare 
trout streams threading the rich meadows, dashing 
over rocks and miniature precipices and silently 
winding through the deep forests, where tangled fern 
and brier sometimes caught the foot of the unwary 
sportsman and had their sweet revenge for his 
intrusion. Some of them were over-bold and did not 
always respect the independent personality of the 
simple country folk, and except in a financial way 
their presence was of no real benefit to the town. 
Farmer Ames hated them almost as thoroughly as 
the yellow daisies. ‘Lazy cusses, drivin’ roun’ an’ 
livin’ ‘thout work,” he would mutter to himself asa 
merry load dashed past him urging the slow oxen 
along with a load of hay or grain. To have broken 
every command of the decalogue at one fell plunge, 
had that been possible, would not have been to his 
mind a more heinous offence than to be “livin’ 
*thout work.” He made no allowance for the prob- 
ability that many were taking a needed vacation, 
relaxing from business cares and pressure, for a 
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season, to return renewed and strengthened to the 
exacting posts of the counting room, or the judicial 
chamber. Evidently he had been well grounded in 
that old adage, “As you do at home, so you will 
abroad,” for he firmly believed that “ drivin’ roun’” 
was the sole occupation of these New Yorkers when 
at home, and no one could convince him to the 
contrary. 

“ Brussels, you mean, not russe/s, Newt,” said the 
girl, with a vexed look upon her beautiful face, 
as the rich man’s carriage slowly passed them. She 
knew whose turnout it was; it often passed their 
house, and once she had carried out a pitcher of milk 
which a lad came up to the door to buy. The quarter 
of a dollar seemed to burn her hand as the owner of 
the fine equipage bowed low in dropping it. Since 
that day she had met him several times in the village 
post office and he always greeted her pleasantly. 
Once he had walked a part of the mile and a half 
home with her and inquired kindly about her life and 
occupations. Finding that she was fond of reading 
and possessed few books, he sent her the next day 
a copy of Irving’s Sketch Book with a little note 
begging her to take up a certain course of reading, 
and offering to furnish such books as were not within 
her reach. He was always glad to encourage and 
stimulate the studies of young people and would call 
and explain his position to her mother, if Martha 
was willing. 

Martha had told her mother of her slight acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Ross, the lawyer, who had taken the 
best rooms at the hotel, and was reputed to be very 
rich ; but she had omitted some insignificant features 
of the case, like a lingering hand clasp when he 
turned to retrace his steps, and the earnest, search- 
ing looks he was wont to bend upon her. It seemed 
foolish to speak of these trifles, and she did not wish 
to, either. Her mother had not been able to receive 
him, so she was spared the ordeal of exposing their 
barren home. 

To-night he bowed gravely and touched his hat 
with the grace of a courtier. Martha realized, with 
a sense of despondency, that Newton would never 
acquire such polish. The trail of the plow handle 
and the milking stool would linger and show beneath 
the veneer of later life, while she, although. born into 
a life of hard, rough experiences, was still au fait to 
the usages and demands of more polite society. 
Still Newton was upright and manly and true. He 
was handsome, too, and his frank, pleasant manners 
made him friends everywhere. It was only since 
meeting Mr Ross that Martha had suspected that her 
lover was unpolished. 

“Why Mattie, how did you become acquainted 
with Mr. Ross?” inquired the young man with 
surprise. 

It was well that the friendly twilight shielded the 
girl’s telltale face, for she was not bad, only foolish. 
She had not intended to deceive her lover, but it did 
not seem necessary to tell him every time any one 
spoke to her. “How? Oh, easily enough. He stop- 


ped at our house to buy a drink of milk one day, and 
when I go to town I sometimes meet him and he 
always bows. He does not seem to be as proud and 
stuck-up as some of the boarders. Are those chil- 
dren all his, I wonder ?” 

“Yes,” answered Newton. “ He has three boys and 
two girls, and a wilder set was never let loose in the 
country. One of the boys shied a stone at my 
window this morning and smashed the giass, and 
when I told the old man he never flinched, but 
handed me a fifty dollar bill and said, ‘I suppose 
that will make good your loss, sir.’ Ten dollars 
would have paid for the glass.” 

“ Well, that was real good of him,” said the girl. 

“T don’t know how good he is,” continued Newton, 
“I’ve seen him lash his horses as I would not want a 
man to touch an animal of mine, and the other 
boarders don’t like him very well, I’ve heard.” 

“ Jealous of his money and position, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Martha. 

“Well, perhaps. Can’t most always tell,” and he 
struck Kit lightly with the whip which sent her flying 
over the smooth road and brought back a glow of 
pleasure to the girl’s clouded face. 

Edward Ross was a widower, fifty years of age. 
rich, selfish, worldly. He had sent his children with 
their tutor and old nurse to this little rural town as 
a safe, out-of-the-way place for them to pass the sum- 
mer. He had stopped off on his way to Saratoga 
one week to look after them, and finding the place 
better than he expected, had stayed a few days, and 
was still staying, although he realized that it was an 
astonishing freak. The sight of Martha with her 
lover had brought him face to face with his own 
desires and intentions. He decided that he would 
marry this beautiful girl, for he saw that she could rise 
above her present station. He would take her to 
Europe where, by travel and genteel associations, 
she would acquire the polish he saw she was capable 
of taking, and after two or three years he would 
return with his beautiful young wife and be envied 
by all less fortunate men. No thought of his mother- 
less children and their needs entered his mind; no 
fear that they would receive her unwillingly crossed 
his mental vision; he only saw the fair young gir! 
devoting her life to him as he slipped down into the 
seventh age of man. 

The books and letters became more frequent, the 
looks and tones more pleading and tender. Martha 
lived as in a dream, distressed, uncertain, ignorant of 

her next step. She did not love the man. Some- 
times he was almost repulsive to her, but she loved 
the power and luxury his gold could buy. Tales of 
his free spending were brought to her by the village 
gossips as she turned her old alpaca dress for the 
coming winter. One evening, about three weeks 
later, she started to spend the night with Newtons 
sister. The moon shone dimly, but it was not far to 
Mr. Cole’s and she went alone. Newton had gone 
to an adjoining town on business and would not be 
home for two or three days. She had not proceeded 
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far when a clattering of hoofs smote on her ear and 
soon Mr. Ross drove along beside her. He had 
taken the road past her father’s house hoping to see 
Martha somewhere about and persuade her to ride 
with him, and fortune, or misfortune, had favored his 
scheme. “Martha, I have something to say to you. 
Please ride with me a little way, and I will bring you 
back at any time you wish.” 

The home life had been harder than usual that day 
and the girl was in a rebellious, reckless mood. She 
hesitated a moment and then allowed herself to be 
handed up to the carriage and was whirled away, past 
Newton’s home, past all the familiar places of the 
neighborhood. It seemed to her that the fleet steeds 
were carrying her into another world. Not a word 
was spoken for two miles or more, and then slacken- 
ing his speed, Mr Ross pressed his suit gracefully 
and delicately. He proposed, if she consented to 
marry him, to take her on the third night following, 
leaving her home an hour or two past midnight, as 
she could best make her exit undiscovered from the 
parental roof, and drive rapidly to P——, a large 
manufacturing town thirty miles distant. There they 
would be married and proceed at once to New York, 
where suitable traveling robes could be procured, 
and they would set sail the next week for Europe. 
Europe! A trip to Paradise had seemed as probable 
for her two hours before. She could have two days 
in which to decide, and he set her down softly at her 
father’s door as the old clock in the sitting room 
struck twelve. 

Those two days! Would they never end! She 
feared Newton would return and the thought of him 
was torture now. But as she walked about the old 
house and thought of all her beauty-loving instincts 
starved and dwarfed, and of the “ Wright medder” 
to be paid for, and of her sick mother—ah, there was 
a sharper pang even than the thought of Newton 
brought—her resolution gradually took form. Of 
course she would have all the money she wanted to 
use and she could do much for that dear mother. 
She would refurnish her room, and buy her a lovely, 
warm wrapper, with soft, filmy lace at the throat and 
sleeves, and come and see her, too, if her father was 
not too angry. Perhaps she would come back to 
board some summer, and Alice Hunter would see her 
walk into church in a long-trained gown, and hear 
of her rich laces and jewels—but, no, she could not 
come back, for there would be Newt. Oh if he was 
only rich like Mr. Ross. Those children, too. But 
he had said their teachers and nurse should take care 
of them. Sse would travel and study and go into 
society. The drudgery of the farm life and work 
seemed unbearable to her after this vista into other 
scenes. 

She chose her lot, and on a starless night stole out 
along the garden wall, and walked swiftly to the turn- 
ing of the road at the foot of the hill, where she was 
taken into a close carriage and driven rapidly in the 
direction of P——. 

Two years of foreign travel and Mr. and Mrs. Ross 


returned to America. The gratification of her love 
of dress and all things beautiful had not made the 
young wife happy. In her soul there was a growing, 
wearing unrest. She had not found the marriage 
bond a silken cord; it had been an iron fetter, but 
she bore it silently and proudly. No one should 
know how hard it was. 

The return to America brought new complications 
into her life. The children received her ungraciously 
and plotted to annoy her, so that the home-life 
became a constant battlefield. But she was young 
and beautiful and the pleasures of society were still 
sweet. For a few seasons her husband enjoyed her 
social success, but, as Time etched his face and 
whitened his hair, it displeased him to see young and 
handsome men flocking about his fair wife, and 
stormy scenes ensued. At length, his jealousy closed 
the doors of the Ross mansion to society, and shut 
the young wife in with her woe and misery until she 
grew sadly morbid. 

Gold she had, jewels, silks, velvets, a home fur- 
nished most luxuriously, but “a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth,” and most certainly a woman’s does 
not. 

Loathsome as her life now became to her, she must 
bear it for the sake of her two children, and conceal 
as far as possible her misery from them. What a 
brave struggle she made and against what fearful 
odds ! 

Agnes, struggling only with comfortable poverty 
and blest in love, and hope, and bright prospects for 
the future, was rich beside this pcor woman, accursed 
in every feature of her home life. 

A few years more and the proud spirit, which could 
not bend, one day broke, and after fifteen years of 
married life for wealth, they carried her to the lunatic 
asylum to pass the remainder of her days. There 
was no loving hand to soothe her distressed spirit. 
The mother died years before, while she was taking 
on her European polish, and the hard, old father 
finally went, too. 

Between alternate fits of raving, so terrible as to 
make even the experienced nurses shudder, and 
stubborn silence, her days go on—helpless, hopeless, 
wrecked. 


— Ruth Armstrong. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

Drawn wells are seldom dry..- 

Clean hands want no washball. 

Choose a wife rather by your ear than your eye. 

A calf’s head will feast a hunter and his hounds 

A broad hat does not always cover a venerable head. 

A blunt wedge will sometimes do what a sharp axe will 
not. 

Choose rather to be the tail of lions than the head of 
foxes. 

Do not all you can; spend not all you have; believe not 
all you hear; and tell not all you know. 
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AN INSCRIPTION. 

(For the Headboard of the Guest Chamber Bed ] 
This ever ready couch awaits 
Both friend and stranger in my gates ; 
The treasures of my linen chest 
Breathe fragrant welcome to my guest. 
My softest blankets to thy form 
Shall lend themselves, to keep thee warm. 
The silken coverlet shall dreams 
Induce as varied as its seams 
And colors; and the spotless spread 
Shall benedictions o’er thee shed. 
Then rest thee here, whoe’er thou art, 
But on the morrow, e’er you start 
Upon your wanderings again, 
If you have rested well please pen 
Within the album quilt your name 
And who you are, and whence you came. 


— Virginia C. Hollis. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
Of Many Different Varieties, Common and Otherwise. 


RESERVING and pickling, which 
has already engrossed the atten- 
tion of the housekeeper for some 
weeks, will still be a fruit-ful sub- 
ject for months to come, until 
the approach of the winter season 
relegates the last of the fruits to 
tender memory, or until the fam- 
ily larder has been fully supplied 
with a complete assortment of 
“sweets and sours.” It isa hard 

task, and one involving much labor, annoyance, and 
it might be said frequent failures; but it should be 
added that the latter are usually due to a want of 
care, thoughtfulness and thoroughness—qualities 
which should always be on hand at such times and in 
such employment. 

It is not always necessary, for this purpose, to have 
the highest grade of fruit, as to size, fairness, and 
other fancy qualifications ; but there must be no mis- 
take in one respect—it should always be fruit that is 
sound, of a proper degree of ripeness, free from con- 
tamination of any kind, fresh and reliable. Too 
many times it is supposed that “the making up” will 
hide defects which ought not to exist. This is being 
dishonest to one’s own self and family—a very poor 
kind of deceit at any time and under any circum- 
stances. 

Another thing which should be accepted at the out- 
set is, in working from a recipe to follow that recipe 
implicitly, in all respects. No matter if it may seem 
that some of the instructions are absurd, trifling, or 
unimportant. The writer of the formula had a reason 
for just the details laid down ; it may not have seemed 
desirable or necessary to specify the wherefore for 
each step of the process, but quite likely the differ- 
ence between success and failure may center in some 
very unobtrusive point. 

Wherever they are available, it is best to use glass 


vessels for canning. They are cleanly, permit at a!] 
times a perfect inspection of the contents, and a 
household once stocked and using care not to break 
will require no material outlay in the way of replen- 
ishment for years to come. It is quite commonly 
supposed that glass jars must be dipped in hot water 
before they are filled, but this is not at all necessary 
as a guard against breakage. If aglass has been set 
on a folded cloth wet with cold water, it may be filled 
with boiling fruit without any danger of a break on 
account of unequal expansion. A grocer’s tunnel 
and a small milk dipper form the best-known combi- 
nation for getting the hot fruit into the jars, and it is 
surprising to observe how much disagreeable labor is 
saved by these articles in combination with the folded 
wet cloth as a base for the glass. 

Jellies may be covered with waxed paper, brandied 
paper, or more readily and efficiently by pouring over 
the top of the jelly, when quite cold, enough melted 
paraffine to exclude the air. This hardens at once, 
may be readily removed when the jelly is to be used, 
and is capable of being re-used for an indefinite num- 
ber of times. Any cheap paper may then be put over 
the top of the tumbler or jar to protect from dust. 
The paraffine is a clear white wax, odorless and taste- 
less, perfectly pure and harmless in every way. 

When jars are used, it of course becomes neces- 
sary to close them, in canning fruits, so that they are 
perfectly air-tight. This is something of a delicate 
operation, yet not over-difficult when carefully per- 
formed. A new invention, not yet come into general 
use, promises to revolutionize this part of the process. 
It is a German device, and is applicable either to 
metal cans or glass jars. It consists of a simple tin 
cap which is held in position by the exhaustion of the 
air in the vessel. Its hold is so firm that it cannot be 
removed by force without breaking something, but if 
punctured by a knife or other sharp instrument it is 
at once freed. The invention is known asthe vacuum 
perfection jar. After the jar has been filled, the tin 
cap is placed over the orifice and held in position by 
a steel spring, good for years of use. The jar is then 
placed in hot water or other heating device, and as 
the air expands the cap is pushed up sufficiently to 
allow the escape of the hot airand steam. When the 
cooking has been completed, if any air remains in the 
jar, it is withdrawn by an air pump. 

JELLY. 

It is to be presumed that every one is acquainted 
with the processes of jelly making in a general way; 
if not, the files of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, or any re- 
liable kitchen guide, will give abundant instruction. 
But it often happens that some new process or varia- 
tion is desirable, and for such as wish to change their 
routine, a few recipes are attached. 

Crab Apple Jelly. 

This is one of the standard varieties, easily and inex- 
pensively made. Cut the apples into pieces without re- 
moving seeds or cores, as they improve the flavor, first 
making sure that the apples are entirely clean, without 
and within. Set a stone jar in a pot of hot water, and put 
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the apples in the jar without adding water to them, unless 
they should be very dry, in which case put a cupful of 
water to every six pounds of fruit. Let them boil for eight 
or nine hours, and leave them closely covered in the jar 
all night. Squeeze out the juice the next morning, and to 
each pint allow a pound of sugar. Put the juice over the 
fire, and when boiling add the sugar. Allow it to boil for 
a moment or two, till the sugar is entirely dissolved, then 
take from the fire and fill the glasses. 


Peach Jelly. 

Peach jelly is one of the most difficult and uncertain of 
the fruit jellies, and is recommended only by way of va- 
riety, or for those who especially admire the peach flavor. 
The latter are not a few in number, and a nice peach jelly 
is frequently relished by invalids. Thesmall red peach is 
the best for the purpose, and it should be cut up with the 
skin on, as it is from the skin itself and the flesh next it 
that the peach flavor is secured. The peelings alone from 
fresh, clean fruit may be utilized. Where the whole fruit 
is taken, the stones from one-half the number should be 
cracked, the kernels removed, and used for flavoring, as 
described below. Put the jelly material into a stone jar, 
setting it into a kettle filled with boiling water to within 
an inch or two of the top of the jar. Cover closely and let 
the fruit cook for an hour or more. Then strain off the 
juice, and for each pint allow a pound of sugar. Let the 
juice boil again for about twenty minutes, while the sugar 
has been heating in the oven; then add the sugar, with 
the blanched kernels from the pits, and boil for five min- 
utes longer. Test the jelly, and if it is ready for the 
glasses, strain out the kernels, fill the receptacles, and as 
soon as cool protect by the usual means. If on being 
tested the jelly is not “ripe,” continue the boiling for a 
short time. The peach kernels may be left in the jelly, if 
preferred, and will give a unique effect. 


Cranberry Jelly. 

This is probably the easiest jelly to make. Intoa quart 
of water, put three quarts of cranberries, two pounds of 
white sugar. Cook thoroughly, mashing all the berries 
well, and pass the juice through a fine sieve. Return this 
juice to the stove, cook for fifteen minutes longer, then 
pour into glasses in the usual manner. 


Quince Jelly. 

A good article of quince jelly may be made from the 
cores and parings of nice quinces, which should be cooked 
for an hour or more in water enough to fully cover them. 
They are then to be run through a colander and allowed 
to set till the pulp has well settled—probably till the follow- 
ingday. The juice is then drawn off through a thin muslin 
bag, measured, and placed over the fire. When it boils 
thoroughly add a pound of sugar for each pint of juice, 
and boil till the jelly rolls from the spoon. If it does not 
appear stiff enough, after cooling in the bowls, it should 
be set in a warm place for a couple of days to evaporate. 


Russian Apple Jelly. 

Tothe peelings and cores from three or four nice ap- 
ples add a pint of hot water, and set the vessel in the oven 
or by the fire till the water is strongly permeated with the 
apple flavor. Then drain off the juice and throw away the 
remainder. To the apple water add a large tablespoonful 
of sago, and set it on the fire till all the water has been ab- 
sorbed. The addition of a little lemon juice will improve 
the flavor. Putin molds to form, and eat either hot or 
cold. It is relished by invalids. Rhubarb may be used 
in a similar manner. 


PEACHES. 


One of the most widely available of our fruits is the 
peach. It is relished by almost every one, and may 
be employed in so many ways that any attempt to 
give a compendium of peach recipes would crowd 
everything else out of this number of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. In addition to the jelly recipe already 
given, some of the most common methods of using 
the fruit include canning, pickling, preserving and 
marmalade, of which sample recipes are subjoined. 
In all treatment of the peach, the skins should be re- 
moved, for peach skins are not fit material for the 
human stomach, nor can any amount of cooking make 
them so. 

Canned Peaches. 

Pare the fruit, cut in half, removing the pits, and with 
these raw halves pack the jars closely. Make a heavy 
sirup of two pounds of sugar to a pint of water, and when 
it is well done pour it over the fruit and seal at once. 
Peach Preserves. 

The skins of peaches may be instantly removed by dip- 
ping them in scalding water, then in cold water, and rub- 
bing off the peel; but if this is done the flesh will darken 
a little unless cooked immediately. For white peaches, 
therefore, it is better to pare with asharp knife. Put into 
a preserve kettle three pounds of sugar to four pounds of 
peaches, and cook until the fruit is clear. Then remove 
the fruit and cook the juice until it forms a sirup of the 
proper consistence. Half a dozen of the kernels frcm the 
pits should be added to the sirup for each jar. 

Peach Marmalade. 

Halve the peaches as for canning, crack two-thirds of 
the pits and take out the kernels, remove the rough skin, 
cut them in strips and lay them in cold water while the 
peaches are cooked. Put the peaches over the fire in the 
preserve kettle, with three pounds of sugar to every four 
pounds of fruit, but add no water. Let the sugared 
peaches stand at the back of the stove for a few minutes 
to draw out the juice—the peaches, by the way, should be 
ripe and juicy to make a good marmalade. When the 
sugar has become well moistened, bring the kettle forward, 
and stir its contents frequently with a wooden spoon, until 
boiling sets in, taking care to break the peaches as little 
as possible. Continue the stirring for twenty minutes 
after the boiling begins, when the whole should have 
formed an even, thick paste; it is to be strained through 
a sieve should it appearlumpy. Then return it to the fire 
add the sliced kernels, and boil for five or ten minutes 
longer, taking care to stir continually. Testa little of it 
in a marmalade saucer, and when of the right consistency 
turn into marmalade jars, bowls or tumblers, cover with 
waxed or brandied papers, or in any other approved man- 
ner, and seal. : 

Peach Marmalade, No. 2. 

A variation of the above formula is as follows: Peel 
and stone ripe peaches, cut them small, and for each 
pound of the prepared fruit take twelve ounces of sugar. 
Put this in a preserving dish over the fire, and for each 
pound of the sugar add a cupful of water. Let it boil up, 
skim carefully, then add the peaches, boil fast, mash fine 
as soon as soft, and continue the boiling till the proper 
thickness is attained. It is then put up in the usual way. 


Pickled Peaches. 
For half a peck of nice peaches, take ten pounds of 
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brown sugar, a pint of vinegar and an ounce of stick cin- 
namon. Boil the sugar and vinegar together for twenty 
minutes, with the cinnamon. Meantime, dip the peaches 
for an instant into hot water, rub off the skins with a coarse 
towel, stick four cloves into each peach, put them into the 
sirup and cook till tender. 

Sweet Pickled Peaches 

These should be peeled, two or three cloves stuck in 
each, and cooked slowly for fifteen minutes in a sirup 
made of one pint of strong vinegar and a pint of water to 
four pounds of sugar. Then skim out the peaches and 
carefully place them in jars, boil the sirup for a few min- 
utes longer, pour it over the fruit while hot, and when cold 
cover loosely. 

PLUMS. 

Plums make a delicious sauce, and there are many 
ways in which they may be preserved for winter use ; 
but it is sometimes a difficult matter to obtain desir- 
able fruit, as the trees are quite subject to disease, 
and the affliction of insect pests. 

Sweet Plum Pickles. 

Make a sirup in the proportion of five pounds of sugar 
to a pint of vinegar, bring it to a boil, skim, and drop in 
nice large blue plums. As soon as these are scalded 
through the cooking is done; they are put into jars and 
sealed in the usual manner. 

Damson Cheese. 

In a pan of cold water over the fire place an earthen jar, 
and put into it the sound damsons; bring toa boil and re- 
plenish the water as it evaporates till the fruit is soft. 
Remove the damsons, and while still warm skin and stone 
them, passing the pulp through a sieve into the juice in 
the jar. For each pound of this pulp add a half-pound of 
loaf sugar, broken small, and boil to a thick paste. Crack 
the pits from the fruit, remove the kernels, blanch them, 
and add them to the cheese. Continue the boiling till the 
pulp clings to the spoon in a mass; then pour into pots 
and cover, keeping in a dry place. 


GRAPES. 


In the opinion of competent medical authority, 
there is no more healthful fruit food than the grape. 
It is eaten natural in immense quantities, and the 
practice may well be commended, care being taken 
not to swallow the seeds. It is better to discard the 
skins, especially of the more thickly coated sorts; 
but these are not so liable to produce derangement 
of the digestive organs as are the seeds. But it does 
not completely fill the bill to indulge freely in grapes 
while they are fresh. There are-many ways in which 
they may be prepared for use later in the season, a 
few of which may be noted. 

Canned Grapes. 

Wash and pulp the grapes, dropping the pulp in one 
dish and the skinsin another. Stew the pulp until soft, 
then sift through a colander which will retain the seeds. 
Put the pulp and skins together, and allow one pound of 
sugar, to each four pounds of the fruit. Put over the fire 
in a preserving kettle, bring to a boil, can and seal. 
Canned in this way, grapes will be found good for either 
sauce or pies. 

Spiced Grapes. 

Five pounds of grapes, four pounds of brown sugar, a 

pint of vinegar, a tablespoonful each of cloves and all- 


spice, and a little pepper. Put all together and cook 
slowly for three or four hours 
Pickled Grapes. 

Pick fresh grapes from the stems without breaking, and 
put in a jar for seven pounds of the fruit, a quart of vine. 
gar, three pounds of sugar, a tablespoonful each of whole 
cloves and cinnamon sticks; boil the other ingredients 
together for a few minutes, then cool till the finger can be 
borne in the liquid. Pour this upon the grapes, which are 
not to be cooked, put a plate over the mouth of the jar, 
and set it in acool place, where it is not to be disturbed 
for two or three weeks. 

Grape Preserves. 

Wash the grapes after they are picked from the stems, 
and put them over the fire with just enough water to keep 
them from scorching to the kettle. Cook very slowly, and 
as the seeds escape through the bursting skins they should 
be skimmed off as they rise to the surface, till all have 
been taken out. Stir the grapes frequently meantime. 
When sure that all of the seeds have been extracted, add 
a pound of sugar for each pound of the fruit originally put 
on, and boil for ten minutes. Carefully protect from dust 
and dampness, and put away for use. 

Grape Catsup. 

Boil five pounds of grapes and press the pulp through a 
colander to retain the seeds and unsoftened skins, if any. 
Add two and a half pounds of sugar, a pint of vinegar, a 
tablespoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, allspice and cay- 
enne pepper, with half the amount of salt. Boil a little 
more to give the proper consistency, bottle and seal. 
Grape Catsup, No. 2. 

Boil ten pounds of grapes for ten minutes, pressing the 
pulp through a colander to retain the seeds and skins 
Add a pint of vinegar, a tablespoonful of cloves, two 
tablespoonfuls each of ground allspice and cinnamon, and 
a half teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Boil until thick 
enough, which will require forty-five to sixty minutes, bot- 
tle and seal. 

QUINCES. 

While the quince is not in its natural state an edible 
fruit, it may be made into a variety of appetizing 
sauces and preserves. The recipe for jelly has already 
been given; here are a few others : 

Quince Cheese. 

This is a marmalade, made in the usual way, boiled 
down very thick, and packed into small pots. It can be 
turned out with the firmness of cheese, whence it takes its 
name, and cut into slices for luncheon or tea. 

Quince Butter. 

Pare and core the fruit, cut it up rather fine, cover with 
water and cook until tender. At the same time, in an- 
other kettle simmer the cores and skins in sufficient water 
to keep them from burning. Strain off the liquid result- 
ing from this boiling, and add it to the quince pulp, with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of the 
fruit. Boil the whole, stirring constantly, until it is smooth 
and of a firm consistency. Then put in jars, cover close, 
and keep in a dry place. 

Quince with Sweet Apple. 

In making quince preserve, form the sirup in the usual 
way, put in the quince for cooking, having ready a third 
the quantity of sweet apple, pared and cored and quar- 
tered. On taking the quince out of the sirup, drop in the 
apple and boil it for about an hour and a half, till it looks 
clear and red. Then put the quince and the apple in alter- 
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nate layers in a jar, pour the boiling sirup over all and 
seal. The flavor of the quince will so penetrate the apple 
that the two fruits can scarcely be distinguished. 

Spiced Quince. 

This requires some labor in the preparation, but amply 
repays thetroubleexperienced. Pareand core the quinces, 
and cut into eighths: to seven pounds of the fruit allow 
four pounds of sugar, a half ounce of ginger root, two tea- 
spoontuls of ground allspice, the same of ground cinna- 
mon, a pint of vinegar,a teaspoonful of ground cloves, and 
one-half teaspoonful of ground mace. Mix the spices and 
divide into four parts; put each part in a small square of 
muslin, tie tightly, allowing room for the spices to swell. 
Put the sugar and vinegar into a porcelain-lined kettle, 
add the spices and the ginger root scraped and cut into 
slices. When this comes toa boil, add the quince. Take 
at once from the fire and stand aside in acool place until 
the next day. Then drain off the liquor from the quince, 
bring it again to the boil, pour it back over the quince, 
and let all remain till the following day. Repeat the oper- 
ation for nine consecutive days, and on the last day boil 
the quinces until tender, a small quantity at atime. Then 
the liquor must be boiled down until it forms a thick 
sirup; with this just cover the fruit, put in jars or tumblers, 
and tie up for keeping. 

TOMATO. 


Tomatoes, ripe and green, may perhaps be termed 
the mainstay of makers of fancy pickles. Only a few 
of the more desirable new combinations will be given, 
as we turn into the field of pickles proper. Mean- 
time, it must not be forgotten that the tomato makes 
an excellent line of preserves and sweet sauces, which 
should first be sampled. 

Tomato Preserves. 

Peel red tomatoes; if large, slice, if small leave them 
whole. For each pound of the fruit add a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a cupful of raisins, and three-fourths pound 
of sugar. Make a sirup of the sugar by dissolving it ina 
little water, then add the other ingredients After boiling 
the tomatoes for half an hour, remove them from the 
sauce, boil the sirup a half-hour longer, or until it is thick, 
then pour it over the fruit and put away in jars. 

Tomato Pickle. 

Chop a gallon of green tomatoes, sprinkle salt over 
them, hang them up in a coarse cotton bag, and let them 
drain for twelve hours. Then chop a dozen onions, four 
green peppers, a pint of horse-radish, and add four ounces 
of mixed spices. Mix the whole well, place in jars, add 
vinegar and cover closely. 

Chili Sauce. 

Remove the skins from a peck of ripe tomatoes, and 
peel eight onions. Chop the whole fine, and put over the 
fire in their juice in a porcelain kettle, to cook for half an 
hour. Then strain through a sieve and add a pint of 
vinegar, a tablespoonful each of ground cinnamon, all- 
spice and black pepper, and a teaspoonful of cloves. Let 
the mixture cook about four hours, until quite thick, stir- 
ringit frequently. As it is taken from the fire add a table- 
spoonful of ground mustard, a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger and two table- 
spoonfuls or more of salt, according to the taste. Use 
perfectly clean, sound bottles, cork tightly, and seal. 

Piccalilli. 
Half a peck of chopped and drained green tomatoes, a 


quart of vinegar, one gill of white mustard seed, two table. 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half tablespoonful of ground mus- 
tard, one and a half teaspoonfuls each of pepper, cloves 
and allspice, two teaspoonfuls of salt, two chopped pep- 
pers and two chopped onions. Stew all till soft, and when 
cold cover and set away for use. 


Piccalilli, No. 2. 

Take a gallon of sliced green tomatoes, a pint of grated 
horse-radish, eleven ounces of brown sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls each of fine salt and ground mustard. Put the 
sliced tomatoes in a crock of not less than six quarts ca- 
pacity, sprinkle the salt over them, and let them stand 
over night, a slight press being upon the tomatoes— 
which may be chopped fine if preferred—to keep them 
under the liquor. In the morning add to the tomatoes 
and juice the other ingredients, and set them in a warm 
place, the compound chemically forming its own vinegar 
This will take three or four weeks. It is then set ina cool 
place, the tomatoes being kept under press, and it will keep 
in good condition till hot weather of the following year. 


Piccalllll, No. 3. 

Chop fine a peck of green tomatoes and a quart of on- 
ions, add two cupfuls of salt and let them stand over night. 
In the morning drain well, add a head of caulitiower and a 
quart of chopped peppers, two ounces each of cloves, all- 
spice, cinnamon and mace, and four ounces of mustard 
seed. Stir thoroughly, cover with good vinegar, heat, and 
put in the jars, covering when cold 


Tomatoes and Onions. 

Peel and slice half a peck of onions, and slice a peck of 
green tomatoes. Pack them in layers, sprinkling salt be- 
tween them, using about a cupful of salt for the peck of 
tomatoes. Do this packing in a coarse bag—one made of 
burlaps will answer—and place on wooden slats across a 
wooden barrel or keg, with weights on the compound. 
Allow this arrangement to remain for forty-eight hours. 
Then empty into a porcelain-lined kettle and add an ounce 
each of allspice and ground cloves, with two ounces of 
whole mustard seed and four red peppers cut in little 
shreds. Pour over enough boiling vinegar to cover the 
vegetables, and let them come to the boiling point. Then 
put away in cans or stone jars, with a few roots of horse- 
radish in each to aid in preservation—this method being 
very helpful in any compound in which onions are used. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 
Small Pickles. 

Wash and wipe roo small cucumbers and place them in 
jars, covering with boiling brine strong enough to bear an 
egg. When they have stood for twenty-four hours, take 
them out, wipe again, place in clean jars, and cover with 
hot vinegar, spiced with an onion, twelve whole cloves, an 
ounce of mustard seed and three blades of mace. They 
will be ready for the table in two weeks. 


Small Pickles, No. 2. 

Take as many of the smallest cucumbers as a gallon of 
vinegar will cover. Wash them, and for each gallon of 
vinegar allow an ounce each of cloves, ginger root and 
mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls of salt, a cupful of yel- 
low sugar and two small red peppers. Cut the ginger 
root and peppers in slices, and put the spices in two thin 
muslin bags. Boil the vinegar and spices together for 
three consecutive mornings and pour it over the cucum- 
bers hot, adding a quart of new vinegar the last morning. 
Cover with large leaves like the grape or horse-radish, 
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press a plate well down upon them, and in a week the 
pickles will be ready 
Mustard Pickles. 

Take two large cauliflowers, divided into small, shapely 
pieces, a quart of the smallest cucumbers, a few small 
green peppers, and a pint of small button onions; to which, 
if at hand, a few tender string beans and nasturtium seeds 
may be added. Scatter two tablespoonfuls of salt over 
the whole, turn over warm water to cover, and let all rest 
for twenty-four hours. Then drain; take as much vinegar 
as there was brine, and for each quart add a cupful of 
brown sugar, a half cupful of flour, four ounces of ground 
mustard, and half an ounce of tumeric. First boil the sugar 
and vinegar, mix together the flour and mustard, which 
stir into the boiling vinegar, and when smooth cook the 
cauliflower, onions, etc., in it till tender. 

Sweet Pickles. 

Ripe cucumbers and watermelon rinds are the standard 
materials for sweet pickles, though many fruits are used, 
according to taste or circumstances. The manner of pro- 
cedure is similar in all cases. Boil in clear water till a 
straw will penetrate the solid pieces. Take enough vine- 
gar to cover the materials, and for each quart add three 
pounds of brown sugar, four ounces of stick cinnamon, 
and two ounces of cloves. Bruise the spices, tie them in 
a muslin bag, and boil with the vinegar and sugar for five 
minutes. Pour the liquid over the fruit in a large jar; 
next morning turn off, boil for five minutes, pour back, 
and repeat for three or four days; then set the pickles 
aside to season for a few days before using. 

~-Mabel Irene Putnam. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
312. Hot wood ashes on a cold stove, to remove 
grease spilled on it. 


313. Purifying water by boiling it. 

314. Keeping lemons by covering with cold water, 
changed each week. 

315. Renewing rubber bands, by laying in am- 
monia and water over night. 

316. Chlorinated soda for ink stains. 

317. Cleaning brass with hot water, rubbing, then 
with a soft cloth and lemon juice, rinsing in hot 
water and polishing with chamois. 


318. Removing the taste of fish from steel knives, 
by orange or lemon peel. 


319. Dalmatian powder for ants. 

320. Cleaning paint with weak lye. 

321. Cleaning paint with saleratus water. 

322. Cleaning a baby’s bottle, by after rinsing, 
setting it in cold soda water, and letting it come 
slowly to a boil; then rinsing in warm water. 


323. Washing chamois skin in tepid ammonia 
water, rinsing, stretching, and drying in the shade. 


324. A pair of garters, to keep the sleeves up 
while at work. 


325. Equal parts of turpentine and ammonia for 
removing paint, then washing in suds. 


Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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FROM PAPER TO SILVER. 
A “Paper Fair”—Its Pleasures and Profits. 
Parr I. 

HARITY begins at home,” but 
that is no reason why she 
should spend her life there. 
Her health and well-being are 
often much improved by tak- 

ing a few trips to the outside 

world. When this can be 
done by the selection of pleas- 
ant and entertaining routes, 
great is the pleasure to all 
concerned. During the 
long summer days at sea- 

side or mountain resort 
the often repeated ques- 

tion of “What shall we do next?” is asked first by 

one, then another, and echoed back again. Then the 
golden moment has arrived for her who has been re- 
gretting that her pet charity must languish for want of 
that faithful lubricant—money—to suggest a “ Paper 

Fair.” 

A paper fair calls for exactly the kind of work which 
is suited to the parlor or piazza—light, entertaining 
and easy—the result of which will be many useful and 
ornamental articles and surprisingly charming and 
effective costumes. It will prove attractive to every 
one, and the apparently frail and humble paper will 
bring in a plentiful supply of the hard and shining 
silver. 

The costumes worn by those ladies who have charge 
of tables or booths, as well as all decorations for the 
hall should be made of paper. It is best to decide on 
the colors and the amount of paper wanted and order 
by the quantity, as it ischeaperso. The French tissue 
paper is best for the dresses, as the colors are clearer 
and the fibre tougher, but the common will answer. 

A plain cambric lining is first prepared. Then the 
paper is given the appearance of crepe by unfolding 
the sheets, taking them the longest way of the paper 
and crumpling thoroughly, by squeezing tightly 
through the hand and then gently pulling open again. 
This operation must be repeated several times. The 
paper is then cut, fitted over the lining and trimmed 
the same as any thin material. Narrow flounces, 
puffs and fringes all make handsome trimming. The 
fringe is made by cutting the crimped paper in nar- 
row slips, leaving the space of a quarter of an inch 
uncut at the top for a heading. 

If the fair is to be held during the evening only, 
care must be taken to choose such colors as will look 
well by artificial light. Very light or decidedly dark 
colors have the best effects. Small bonnets made to 
match the costumes, when becoming, add much to 
the jauntiness of the wearers. They should be made 
on what milliners call a “lace frame.” They can be 
trimmed with bunches of paper pompons or flowers. 

The decorations of the hall will have to depend 
somewhat on the size and shape of the room. Simple 
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tables for refreshments and for displaying the articles 
ofiered for sale are preferable to booths in warm 
weather. 

In all decorations, effectiveness, rather than fine 
work, is desirable and should be aimed at. A flock 
of birds is an artistic decoration. Cover the wall op- 
posite the entrance door with paper of a soft gray 
shade; on this let the most gifted artist available ar- 
range the birds. Blackbirds or swallows are good 
for this purpose. If blackbirds are chosen, procure 
a number of sheets of fancy black paper and cut from 
this a dozen or two of different-sized birds. Patterns 
can easily be obtained from outline sketches, stamp- 
ing patterns and books of natural history. Of course 
the larger birds are put at the head of the flock, the 
smaller ones at the extreme end. Swallows are cut 
out of rather light-brown paper, and the darker lines 
put on of burnt umber with a medium-sized brush. 

All kinds of Japanese pictures and fans can be 
used, but let it be done with a sparing hand; how- 
ever, where used, let there be enough to give tone to 
that particular place. 

Paper flowers cannot be used too freely to decorate 
with. So universal has the art of making them be- 
come, that in all such undertakings, among the help- 
ers, there will be found several who can instruct the 
others, or a book of instructions can be obtained at 
any of the stores where materials for fancy work are 
sold. When intended to be used in this way, the 
largest kinds should be selected, as snowballs, pop- 
pies and rosies. The delicate centers and fine fin- 
ishes can all be omitted. 

The large balls made of paper and suspended from 
chandeliers, if made of cream and white paper, or any 
two contrasting colors are beautiful. To get a pat- 
tern, fold a square of paper so as to make sixteen 
sections, when cut into a circle; with a pencil and a 
nickel draw a projecting knob on each section before 
cutting. The circle should have a diameter of six 
inches. When cut, you will have a circle with sixteen 
projecting knobs. By this pattern cut out of the tis- 
sue paper of the selected colors twelve pieces for 
each ball. The knob must be tightly molded or 
pinched over the round end of ahatpin. Fold each 
piece into quarters, being careful not to crease deeply, 
with a needle and strong thread string the tweive 
pieces together near the point, draw up, give a gentle 
shake to let them fall into position of themselves, 
fasten and attach a ribbon to suspend them by. 

Much individual taste can be shown in the decora- 
ton of the tables devoted to the sale of fancy articles 
and light refreshments. 

Ropes of green can be made of paper in imitation 
of ground pine and moss. All kinds of paper flowers 


made and finished in the best manner and of the more 
delicate varieties, such as carnations, marguerites, 
ageratum and rosebuds are all appropriate, and at the 
close of the evening can be sold. Mats made of 
bright paper, woven kindergarten style, and of tissue 
paper cut in long leaves and crimped can be used to 
hold various small articles. 
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Paper plates and dishes can be used to serve the 
various refreshments, which may consist of a variety 
of fruits, ices and cakes. A great many cunning 
styles of these pasteboards or paper dishes can be 
obtained at the confectioner’s, caterer’s or grocer’s. 
Bonbon holders of paper in the form of boxes, pails 
and bags, in all their endless variety, find a ready sale 
if filled with home-made candy. A few of these may 
be bought, but the most of them can be designed and 
executed by the ingenious workers themselves. A 
plentiful supply of the fancy Japanese napkins should 
be provided. 

If there is a platform in the room it will add to the 
gayety and variety of the evening to have some simple, 
quaint figure dances by little children. Their cos- 
tumes should be of paper, as gay and fancy as pos- 
sible, each planned with reference to the effect of the 
whole group. All should wear hats or caps of some 
odd shape. If little people who have attended a 
kindergarten can be found, little practice will be re- 
quired for them, as many of their exercises will an- 
swer with little or any change. 


—L. A. France. 
(Zo be conciuded.) 
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WHEN FANNY GETS THE SUPPER. 
When Fanny gets the supper, 
We know it will be done 
In a manner very proper, 
And to gladden every one. 


She spreads upon the table 
A cloth, so snowy white, 
It is of itself able 
To whet an appetite. 


Then she puts with deft-white fingers 
Every bright dish in its place, 

The while a sweet smile lingers 
Upon her pretty face. 


And then the bread she slices— 
The loaf so light and fair— 

(Her bread, it always nice is, 
As all her friends declare.) 


She puts this on the table, 
With the butter, fair as gold, 
And the sauce (to-night it’s maple,) 
And the cake of manifold 


Rare virtues, unforgotten, 
Not forgetting, no, indeed, 
Some bits of rare cold muttou, 
To meet the hungry need. 


Then she draws the tea, that, sieaming, 
Fills the kitchen with its wealth, 
And the supper-table’s teeming 
With its pleasure and its health. 
And when Fanny ca'ls to supper, 
And we draw about the board, 
We feel it only proper 
In our hearts to thank the Lord. 
That He's given us this blessing, 
While our hearts would be untrue, 
No gratitude confessing, 
That He’s given us Fanny, too! 
—George Newell Lovejoy. 
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LOVING CUPS. 
The Beal Article from a Feminine Point of View. 


conventional loving cup is of 

silver, elaborately engraven. It 

is usually a part of some public 

occasion where it is presented to 

some one with great ceremony. The 

real loving cup is a dainty after-coffee, 

if you please, such as one woman likes to 

give to another as a token of love and remembrance. 
Now there is nothing so dear to the heart of a dainty 
housewife as a choice bit of china. When received 
with loving words attached, it has a double signifi- 
cance and value. So to delight the heart of a friend, 
give her a real loving cup to put on the little tea 
table which stands in the cosiest corner of her parlor. 

Just now the little parlor tea table is an indispen- 
sable article of furniture. From it is served the 
regular five o’clock tea. There may not be much 
nourishment in a cup of tea and a wafer, but it serves 
as a stimulus for the late dinner, and friends are 
drawn the closer together by the mere act of supping 
together in this informal fashion. 

Cups of pewter and common stone china may have 
served the purpose as drinking vessels among our 
earlier ancestors, but nowadays only those of fine 
ware, and of delicate shape and design, suits my 
lady’s fancy. 

Even the inexpensive wares, however, come in 
pretty shapes and coloring, so that the furnishing of 
a tea table may be plain and simple, or more elaborate, 
as one’s purse will allow, or one’s friends care to 
make it. 

An ingenious little friend has contrived a “ corner ”’ 
in her parlor which is both novel and cosy. Ina 
space between chimney and wall has been fitted a 
seat (made by a carpenter and painted white to match 
the woodwork of the room) with cushion and pillows 
of some flowered material. An old-fashioned spindle- 
legged table and chair were next resurrected from 
the attic, put through a bath of lye water and a 
course of sandpaper, when they were given several 
coats of white enamel paint and came forth com- 
pletely metamorphosed. Arranged in this cosy cor- 
ner they looked quite aristocratic and, like some 
newly-rich people, seemed to disdain their attic 
associations. 

Upon a square of embroidered linen were arranged 
the dainty collection of loving cups, gifts from friends, 
and notwo alike. Among them are a cup and saucer 
of the old-fashioned “ willow ware,” a part of “ grand- 
mother’s first tea set.” As one drinks from it and 
admires the decorations all in blue,—the queer little 
house with upturned roofs under the sweeping wil- 
low, the bridge, the boat, the birds and the “island 
home,”’—one thinks of the old Chinese legend, of the 
fate of Li Chi and Chang, and while hoping that the 
little friend and her lover may always be /appy as 
birds does not wish for any good fairy to change 
them into birds. 


Another young lady with a Japanese “fad ” serves 
tea in Japanese style. A small low table holds the 
tea things, whiie her friends, seated upon cushions in 
true Oriental style, sip the real Japanese beverage 
from cups of Japanese ware. 

Another pretty tea table is of sixteenth century 
oak, or mahogany. Its polished top displays the 
embroidered doilies and pretty cups to the great- 
est advantage. Upon such an one sat a tray and 
several pieces of old Sevres, a tete-a-tete set said to 
have once belonged to the Empress Josephine. In 
looking at it one wonders if Josephine and Napoleon 
used them during that last sorrowful interview, before 
the decree of divorce was read at the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, and if after that she laid them away 
among her sacred treasures, to be handed from one 
to another, after her death, until they finally reached 
the art collection from which this friend secured them 
for her tea table. 

A tea table may be historic but should not suggest 
sorrowful memories, and the really useful tea table 
is the one of willow or rattan. It has a top capacious 
enough to hold all the necessary tea things. It has 
a second shelf beneath for odd bits of china. Ex- 
tending along two opposite sides, midway between 
table top and lower shelf, two narrow shelves extend 
outward from the legs of the table. Upon these are 
placed the loving cups “all in a row” and ready 
for use. 

While prettily decorated cups of inexpensive china 
can always be found at small cost, if one wishes a 
really valuable collection, or is presenting a loving 
cup to a friend, it is best to choose those wares which 
have a recognized value. It would not be possible 
to give a complete description of wares and their dis- 
tinguishing marks in an article so brief as this, but 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may find some- 
thing to assist them in the following list : 

Belleek is a delicate ware, known by its iridescent 
luster, peculiar glaze and extreme lightness. The 
cups are often made in the shape of shells. A tea 
service of this ware was recently made for the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

A pretty Minton cup of slender shape is in blue, 
gold and white, or pink, gold and white, the design 
being scroll work; while another cup of Dresden 
ware is distinguished by its ribbed sides, white and 
gold decoration and delicate pink roses. 

Cauldron is another popular ware for table use. 
Its distinctive mark is its low flat shapes and dainty 
flower decorations. An especially pretty cup in this 
ware has a border of delicate pansies on cup and 
saucer, the handle being of dull gold. Another 
has a delicate sprinkling of tiny pink rosebuds over 
its surface. 

Coalport is another English ware which shows an 
endless variety of pretty cups. 

Royal Crown Derby is often found in deep and 
solid colorings, simply relieved by gold rims and 
handles. A deep blue is the most common color. 

A Royal Wercester cup with its fine enameled sur- 
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face is another good one to add, and Wedgewood is 
too well known to need any description. 

Many beautiful cups come to us from France. We 
have all heard of the courage and perseverance of 
Bernard Palissy who, being too poor to buy fuel, 
burned up his furniture, piece by piece, in order to 
continue hisexperiments. The wonderful white glaze 
which distinguishes Palissy ware was the result. 

A beautiful Limoges cup is decorated in skeleton 
leaves of pink and gold, and another of Sevres is 
delicate in color, design and shape. 

Majolica is a German ware but is not popular for 
delicate articles. 

Haviland, the china most commonly in use, while 
not particularly valuable, comes in many pretty 
shapes and decorations. 

A cup and saucer of Bohemian glass, with gold de- 
signs in relief, is pretty and novel but has no par- 
ticular value. 

All these wares have an especial mark which dis- 
tinguishes them, and any reliable dealer will take 
pleasure in showing the genuine article. A tea 
table laden with loving cups of this description 
would be a continued source of pleasure to any 
feminine heart. 

And if, as psychologists affirm, even our connection 
with inanimate things has its influence on those who 
come in contact with them, how can any but the 
kindest words and feelings come from a tea drinking 
where real loving cups are in use? 

Sturtevant Webb. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That if you are so unfortunate as to spill grease on 
your floor, pour some cold water on it at once, as this 
will cool it quickly and prevent it from soaking into 
the boards. 


That if washed up with strong potash water, after 
scraping off the surface grease, it will absorb the 
rest. Put on with a handled mop, on no account 
touching it with the hands, as it will take off the skin 
quickly. 

That if there are brown marks caused by dripping 
from the faucet, in the marble basin or water-closet 
bowl, wind a piece of cloth around a stick or tie it 
tight, wet with soapy water, and rub on sapolio, and 
apply. 

That I got rid of the little red emmets in my pantry 
by a persistent use of powdered borax, having often 
tried many things. The shelves were washed every 
day for a while, with boiling hot borax water put on 
with a handled dish mop, allowed to dry on, and 
then dry borax sprinkled freely on the shelves. I 
kept this up for a fortnight or more, and at last had 
the pleasure of finding none left, and have never 
seen one since. I have been told by those who have 
tried it that it would drive away water bugs if per- 


sisted in. 
—M. J. PF. 
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THE BEDROOM UNDER THE EAVES. 


Bare boards around, rafters in plainest sight 

While, here and there, a cobweb idly swung 
In the dim silence ; one window, open for air. 
The creaking boards upon the ancient stair 
Are means by which I reach this haunted lair; 
My little “tester” bedstead is o’erhung 

With “ canopy ” and “ valance,” snowy white. 
There, by the window, lurks the closet tall, 

With ancient weapons ranged around the side; 
Polished to last degree the powder horn! 
A “Continental” relic of the morn 

When Lexington thrilled through the groups forlorn 
That hastened thither, filled with war’s fierce tide ; — 
Great “ grand’ther’s gun ” most precious of them all ! 
The lettered chests, with their quaint, olden stores, 
Stand ranged around in solemn, grim array ; 

One long, low case slid under the eaves, holds 

“ The regimentals ; "—ancient broadcloth folds. 

My father’s coat! epaulettes tarnished; old 
Mementoes of the “ General Training Day !"— 
Those days which pass, and come again no more! 
The black, cocked hat, with nodding plumes so white, 
So tall I always feared they would fall out !— 

These draw my loving gaze again, again! 

Vanish long years between the now and then! 

The sheathed old sword commands me now as when 
Its owner flourished it, with martial shout, 

Ther. hid it from my eager, straining sight. 

O dear, ancestral figure! here I bring 

With many a sad, loving, wistful smile-— 

Sweet childhood’s homage, unafraid: 

The vagrant years deliver—though delayed ! 

Tall, stately shape ! with shining, upraised blade, 
And kindest glances bent on me, the while 

Through my boyish fingers —like a living thing. 
Slipped the heavy fringes of his silken sash ;— 

Or so it seemed to me, in those white days 

That brought no trouble, loss, nor any scar 

The perfectness of childhood’s hope to mar. 

Ah, whither fled those years, evanished far. 

My feet would turn again into those ways! 

The scorpion Present slips a stinging lash 

When I would toil up that steep hill before! 

The why of Being? this were much to ask. 

*Twere much to ask that Destiny would delay 

To sweep our sweetest memories away. 

In the mad rush for “life,” from day to day, 

How to re-learn that half forgotten task? 

Abridge the years and be a child once more? 

“You have swept past the anchorage you love best!” 

This clarion note sounded a threnody 

As l awoke unto the pattering rain ; 

That peaceful, monosyllabic refrain ! 

Some feeling, strangely near ;—akin to pain— 

Tugs at my heart throughout storm's minstrelsy. 
The ghosts of all that was, and ne'er will be? 
God and my own soul knoweth all the rest. 
My little chamber ’neath the dripping eaves; 
I see it now as in the years gone by. 

I hear the far, faint echo of a dream ;-- 
“Tllusions all! Things are not what they seem 
Some precious presence dimly draweth nigh :— 

“Tt is not well too much to question ‘ why!’ 
The goal you seek is waiting just before ; 
The goal you seek is entered at Death’s door, 
Where a// your deeds are garnered into sheaves.” 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
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A SELF-MADE HOUSEKEEPER. 
For Girls Who Cannot Afford to Go to College. 

Y work at home began 
the year after I left 
school, when every- 
thing was fresh and 
newtome. I havesuc- 
ceeded for two reasons 
—my mother’s untiring 
help—and my love for 
my employment. It 
has been a surprise to 
me always, that so few 
women have taken up 
housekeeping as a pro- 
fession. I never felt 
that I couldteach; and 
the only other thing 
I could think of was 
housekeeping. I had 

the best of training in cooking, managing servants, 

buying supplies, and the thousand and one details of 

a large house. My mother was an excellent cook, as 

most Southern women are. One should understand 

the making of bread and roasting of meats, also have 

a thorough knowledge of soup making, and of deli- 

cate dishes to tempt the sick. 

I first kept house in a large New England fam- 
ily, at some distance from the market town. This 
was my first experience with white servants. They 
proved to be what I chose to make them. “ Jus- 
tice tempered with mercy” is a good motto for 
one’s pantry. 

In buying for a large family, it is best to order, in 
large quantities, such things as flour, meal, oatmeal, 
potatoes, sugar, oil, etc., but coffee, tea, fruit and 
vegetables should be used as fresh as possible. Each 
morning one should make the plans for the day as early 
as possible. Give the cook her orders fst, take an in- 
ventory of supplies and make alist of things needed. 
By that time the waitress has finished her break- 
fast dishes and is ready for her orders. Give them 
promptly and then assist in carrying them out. Much 
time is gained by knowing what you wish done. 
When you know, tell the maid. For much talking 
doth make us mad. - 

When guests are in the house their rooms must be 
your especial charge. Morning and evening see that 
they are clean, sweet and restful looking. This can 
be accomplished by the free use of towels, water, 
soap, matches, candles, brushes, combs, pins, ink, 
paper, pens and stamps; in the evening a pitcher of 
water, glass, plate of fruit, and that true blessing, a 
sweet, white bed, turned down and ready to invite 
repose and sweet dreams; in each room a small 
tablet, with hours of arrival and departure of trains, 
also the incoming and outgoing of the post. 

In a country house, the housekeeper should have 
a strict lookout for all piazzas and verandas. Before 
breakfast each morning they should be in “ apple- 


pie order;” tables and chairs well dusted, ham- 
mocks and cushions shaken and removed if neces- 
sary to the shady side; ash trays, fans and the 
morning papers in a corner sheltered from the wind. 
If one keeps one’s piazza comfortable, it becomes 
the general rendezvous during the morning, thus 
leaving time and freedom to accomplish inside work. 
A great many girls who have no settled duties in 
their own homes, lose a great chance of being usefu! 
by not knowing how to cook, to dust, to arrange flow- 
ers, and, that best of accomplishments, how to take 
care of lamps. There is nothing more trying than a 
badly kept lamp, and nothing more cheerful and full 
of the spirit of home than a well kept one. 

I have been successful in my work, and what | 
know, I have learned from my mother, and experience. 
A love of my work, and a knowledge, that, what 
woman has done, woman can do, has been of untold 
help to me. ; 

In this day of college training, my profession is 
apt to go to the wall. I have written this for the 
girls, who, like myself, cannot afford to go to college, 
and to encourage them with the thought, that in their 
own homes, they can have the training necessary to a 
useful member of society, if they will bend their 
minds to it, and realize it is worth their while. 
—Fendleton Kennedy. 
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HELPS FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 


HEN the baby arrived at the sitting wu) 
\W period, like all happy-go-lucky children, 
without a nurse detailed for their special 
service, she was propped up on the bed or floor with 
pillows in front of her, pillows to right of her, pillows 
to left of her, but all in vain, for every once in a while 
she disappeared from view, all but a pair of tiny feet 
left kicking in the air. If the mother was busy, some 
of the children were called from book or play to right 
the little sister, till Anne one day, brought the soap 
box upstairs. %In it she placed the cheese cloth 
comforter, which covered all the sharp edges, and took 
up all the spare room, leaving just enough for the 
baby, and a little pillow in front of her, after which 
there were no more trying disappearances ; but pro- 
vided with rattle and ring and string of spools, Baby 
spent many contented half-hours in it for several 
weeks. 

Indeed, all were charmed with the result of Anne’s 
clever plan, till Dorothy took to investigating what 
lay beyond her on the nursery floor, and after rescu- 
ing her several times, as she was going over the side 
of the box, head first, it was reluctantly concluded, 
that its time of usefulness was passed for our baby, 
though it was adopted by a neighbor and proved 
a valuable aid to her also for a short time. But 
after all it did good service, for by the time it was 
discarded the babies were able to hold themselves 
up, without any other support, than their own spinal 


columns. 
—Elizabeth Beach Rogers. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
The Story of a Diamond Ring That Was Lost and Found. 

T was just like a man,” Mrs. Lawson 
y said, “to give a young girl such an un- 
suitable present. Diamonds for a gir! 
of fifteen! Brother Jack ought to 
have known better.” But pretty Jac- 
queline didn’t think her new diamond 
ring at all unsuitable, and called Uncle 
Jack “the darlingest man in the world,” 
to give her such a lovely birthday pres- 
ent. The fact is, she was his name- 
sake, as nearly as she well could be, 
she being a girl and he a man; and he 
said, by way of excusing the extravagance of the 
gift, that he had never given her anything for her 
name before. He had not seen her since she was 
a baby, till he came back from California with a 
“pocket full of rocks,” to find her a lovely, grown-up 
girl, for whom, he was sure, nothing could be too good. 

Jacky was so fond of her new ring that she would 
have worn it all the while, but her mother objected. 

“ Only on dress occasions,” she wisely said, “ until 
you are eighteen. A schoolgirl in a flannel gown, 
only half long at that, wearing a ring that never cost 
less than a hundred dollars is not in accordance with 
‘the eternal fitness of things.’ Besides, you might 
lose it.” 

That danger was a real one to Jacky’s mind, since 
it was a trifle loose for the finger on which she wore 
it, the finger the majority of her friends advised, for 
on so important a matter as that of course she had 
taken abundant counsel. 

But dress occasions were all too seldom now, Jacky 
thought. So, for the most part, the ring was shut 
into its case of royal purple velvet, and that was 
locked in Jacky’s satin-lined jewel case, which in 
turn was kept in a locked bureau drawer. 

Mrs. Lawson herself advised all this care, for 
though she considered the servants honest, she did 
not think it wise to put too much temptation in their 
way. Mrs. Orth, the cook, had lived with them many 
years, and they knew her to be true as steel; but 
Matie White, the second girl, had come to them from 
the city, a perfect stranger, only a few weeks before. 
She was so quiet and refined that they were all favor- 
ably impressed with her, but there is that old saying 
about summering and wintering people before you 
can really know them. She was but a little older 
than Jacky, and Mrs. Lawson had often noticed 
Matie’s wistful, almost envious glances at Jacky’s 
tasteful dress and ornaments, so in contrast with her 
own plain things. 

Jacky was invited to a grand New Year’s party. 
All the boys and girls in her set were going in a large 
sleigh, for it was a five-mile ride. The night was 
clear and cold, so sharp that Mrs. Lawson bundled 
Jacky up very warmly, putting her own fur mittens 
over Jacky’s fine woolen ones. Of course the dia- 
mond ring must be worn on that occasion, and very 


brightly it flashed on Jacky’s pretty white hand, in 
contrast with her crimson cashmere dress. 

It was after midnight when the sleigh drew up 
again at Judge Lawson’s gate, and Jacky came in 
from the chorus of many good nights, tired, sleepy 
and cold, and glad of the cheerful coal fire in the 
dining room. She sat down on the lounge behind 
the big, warm stove, while she took off her many 
wraps and warmed herself through and through be- 
fore going up to her room to bed. 

The gayeties of the evening, the music, the games, 
and allthe merry chat were still ringing in her ears 
as she undressed, and not till her head was laid on her 
pillow did she miss her diamond ring! 

“ Left it in my mitten, probably,” she said to her- 
self. ‘I could not have lost it, for I am almost sure 
I remember feeling it on my finger on the way home.” 

She was tempted to rise at once and go downstairs 
to find it; but she was so tired, and the halls were 
cold this sharp night. Besides, she remembered that 
this had been one of her mother’s headache days, 
and if Jacky returned downstairs she would be sure 
to hear and question her. It would spoil her mother’s 
sleep to know that the ring was missing, even for a 
minute, and sleep was her only headache cure. 

“T’ll find it the very first thing in the morning, be- 
fore I say a word to any one,” Jacky resolved; and 
in two minutes she was in a sound, healthy sleep, 
from which she did not waken till near nine o’clock. 

“My ring!” was almost her first waking thought; 
so anxious a one that she rose at once, dressed 
quickly and hurried down to the dining room. 

The family had breakfasted, but she thought little 
about that. Her first glance at the lounge where she 
had left her wraps showed that they were all picked 
up and carried away. 

“Who carried my things away?” she asked Matie, 
who was dusting the room. 

“TI did. Wasn’t that right?” 

“Oh, yes!” but she hurried into the hall and ex- 
amined her mittens, her mother’s mittens, her muff, 
cloak and hood, even her overshoes and leggings, 
shook everything, but to no purpose. 

“Did you hear anything drop on the floor when 
you picked up my things, Matie?” she asked, when 
she returned to the dining room. 

“T don’t remember as I did,”’ Matie said. “I’ve 
swept the floor since. Have you lost something?” 

Jacky said “ Yes,” and getting down on her hands 
and knees, peered under the lounge and all about 
the stove, felt in the hollow of the stove legs, ex- 
amined the lounge and shook its cushions. Then 
she went out at the front door and carefully examined 
every inch of the path to the gate—all in vain. 

Then, and not till then, did she acquaint her mother 
with her loss. Mrs. Lawson was even more disturbed 
than Jacky, and she went over all the things and 
places that Jacky had searched, as vainly. Then her 
suspicion fell on Matie. She was too just to say 
anything of it to any one else, but she watched the 
girl narrowly, and thought she saw traces of guilt. 
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Judge Lawson took measures to have the sleigh 
searched carefully, and also sent word to the house 
where the party was given, but all as fruitless as the 
other efforts. 

The next week was Matie’s time for a visit home. 
Her widowed mother lived in the city, ten miles 
away, and it had been stipulated when she came that 
she should have a chance to go home once in two 
months and spend the Sabbath, so she went on the 
train Saturday. Truth to tell, it was a relief to her 
to get away, for she felt that Mrs. Lawson was all 
the time watching her and suspected that she knew 
what had become of the ring. 

That evening Kitty Logan, one of Jacky’s many 
girl friends, came bustling in. 

“T went to the city to-day,” she said, “and I sat 
just opposite your girl, Matie, in the car. And I 
want to ask you a question. Does she wear a ring?” 

“I don’t remember as I ever noticed her wearing 
one. Why?” 

* Well, it may not mean anything, but she certainly 
had on one to-day, for I could see the shape of it 
through her worsted glove.” 

“Should you think the shape might have been like 
Jacky’s?”’ asked Mrs. Lawson. 

“T shouid think it might, though I didn’t think 
about that at the time, and should never have thought 
of it again, but for one circumstance. I had an 
errand at Peck & Snyder’s—they’re the finest jewelry 
store in the city you know—and I met Matie coming 
out just as I went in. She must have gone there 
direct from the depot. She had on a veil and didn’t 
notice me, so many are all the time passing out and 
in, but I wondered why a poor girl like her should 
visit a fine store like that.” 

Mrs. Lawson was more stirred by this confirmation 
of her suspicions than she was willing to confess. 
Without telling any one she wrote immediately to 
Peck & Snyder, asking if they had had a diamond 
ring offered them for sale that day, if so, what style 
of a ring and by whom. 

The answer came back immediately. They had 
several clerks, so it was difficult to trace such things, 
but one clerk, name given, remembered a young lady 
bringing in a diamond ring about that time, was not 
positive as to the day, and asking its value. She did 
not say she wanted to sell it. The heads of the firm 
were both out then, and the clerk told her he did not 
think any of the clerks would be competent judges 
of its value, and advised her to call again. 

Mrs. Lawson was not satisfied, and wrote again, 
this time to the clerk himself, asking that he describe 
to her as nearly as he could, the lady and the ring. 

The clerk replied that he did not remember at all 
particularly about the lady, and could not well de- 
scribe her face, as she had on a veil, but his impres- 
sion was that she was young: should not say that 
she was richly dressed, or very poorly, and there was 
nothing suspicious in her manner; should say the 
diamonds were a modest cluster, but did not examine 
the ring and could not tell positively its style. 


The “modest cluster” described Jacky’s ring so 
exactly that Mrs. Lawson now took her husband into 
her confidence, told him what Kitty had said, and 
showed him the letters. 

“It’s acase of circumstantial evidence,” he said, 
after they had talked over all the particulars. “No 
one should ever be condemned on that. I'll think of 
it over night, and give you my advice in the morning.” 

“Go yourself and talk to Matie kindly and in pri- 
vate,” was the advice he gave. “If she is guilty you 
may get some clue.” 

That very afternoon Mrs. Lawson nerved herself 
to the task, and knowing Matie was alone in her own 
room, went thither and knocked at the door. Matie 
opened it and looked surprised at seeing Mrs. Law- 
son, who came in, closed the door and sat down. 

“T want to ask you a few questions, Matie,” she 
said, kindly. “Why did you visit Peck & Snyder's 
jewelry store the day you went home?” 

For answer Matie burst into tears, and Mrs. Law- 
son now felt sure her suspicions were correct. 

**Oh, Mrs. Lawson!” she sobbed, “I know you 
have thought I stole that ring. I could read it in 
your face, but indeed I never did! I went into Peck 
& Snyder’s and bought a little jet brooch to carry to 
mother for a present. She had never had a black 
pin since father died, and I knew she would like one, 
and that Peck & Snyder always had a pretty assort- 
ment, so I went in there to buy it. For, though theirs 
is such a stylish store, they are honest and will tell 
you just what things are, and their prices for such 
things are no higher than they are elsewhere. And 
they always treat their poor customers as politely as 
they do their best ones.” 

“ Did you get one?” 

“ Yes’m, I bought her a very pretty one for a dollar, 
and she was so pleased with it, though she said I 
ought not to spend my money for her. It’s the 
first money I ever earned, and I did love to get it for 
her. My mother is so good—nothing is too good for 
her,” Matie said, her face flushing with pride and 
tenderness. 

Was this truth, or only clever acting? 

“ But didn’t you have a ring on your finger that 
day? I never saw you wear one here.” 

For answer Matie took a little box from the bureau 
drawer, and opening it, laid in Mrs. Lawson’s hand 
a well-worn gold ring. On the back of it, two inter- 
linked hearts, in the style of long ago, made a device 
very much the same shape as Jacky’s diamond cluster. 

«Grandmother gave me this,” said Matie, “the 
day I first left home. It was a ring grandfather gave 
her before they were married, and she has always 
worn it, but she wanted to give me something and 
had nothing else to give. She said I must wear it all 
the time to remember her—as if I could ever forget 
her—dear heart! But I am not used to wearing 4 
ring, and I’m always afraid I should break it or lose 
it. I put it on to go home, so she would see I wore 
it. That wasn’t wicked deception, was it?” 

Mrs. Lawson smiled as she said, “I am sure not, 
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though the girl’s simple utterances had almost moved 
her to tears. She glanced about the room, so neat 
and orderly in its simplicity, saw Matie’s well-worn 
Bible lying on the stand at the head of the bed, and 
bending over, she kissed the girl’s cheek 

“| believe you and trust in you, Matie,” she said. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Matie, the tears falling 
again. “It makes me happier than I have been 
since the ring was lost. I do hope it will be found!” 

But days and weeks went by and no trace of it. 

* Might as well look for a needle in a haystack as 
to hunt for it further,” Judge Lawson said, and every- 
body concerned had nearly given up all hope of ever 
seeing it again. 

One raw April day Jacky had been off in the maple 
woods to a sugaring, and came home just at sunset, 
damp and cold. The lounge behind the coal stove 
was always her favorite warming place, so she sought 
it at once, and sat there resting and warming herself. 

The level sunset shafts shot in at the west window 
and glanced across the sheet of zinc under the stove. 
As Jacky looked down she saw in the sunlight the 
faint impression of a small circle on the zinc close 
to her feet. 

An inspiration seized her. Stooping down, she 
pulled up the loose edge of the zinc a trifle, reached 
her fingers under and drew out the lost ring, as good 
as ever, save for the dust it had collected. 

The whole thing was plain. She probably pulled 
off the ring with her mitten that night; it fell un- 
heard to the floor, and in moving her feet about she 
pushed it underneath the zinc. There it had lain till 
many feet rubbing over the zinc had made a bright 
place just the shape of the ring, which finally be- 
trayed its hiding place. 

—Mattie W. Baker. 


Onginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GLOVE BOX. 
UT two pieces of heavy pasteboard, five by 
& thirteen inches, two pieces, three by thirteen, 
for the sides, and two, three by five, for the 
ends may be of lighter pasteboard. Cover the sides, 
ends and cover of the box with stiff brown linen can- 
vas. Paint on the cover a spray of woodbine, as it 
looks after the frosts have tinted the leaves with rich- 
est shades of red and yellow. The purple berries and 
graceful tendrils also add to its beauty. Line the 
bottom of the box with silk to match some tint in the 
decoration. 

Sew the sides and ends together, then sew to the 
bottom, and paste paper on the bottom of the box. 
Fasten the lid, which may be a trifle larger than the 
box if desired, to one side with ribbon hinges and 
place a loop of the same on the front edge of cover to 
lift it by. Bows of ribbon matching the decoration 
and lining may be placed on the corners or only on 
the hinges. 

Use wadding only under the silk lining in botrom 
of box, and sprinkle it freely with sachet powder. 
Sachet bags for glove and handkerchief boxes are 


tered over them and violet powder sprinkled thickly 
between the layers of wadding. Use Asiatic filo for 
the embroidery and overhand the edges with Roman 
tloss to match the flowers. The bag or pad should be 
large enough to fit the bottom of the box. Large 
ones are made in the same way for bureau drawers. 
E. M. 
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“MOTHER’S VITTLES.” 
I tell ye, times is changin’, 
And cookin’s changin’ too ; 
Ther’s nothin’ hes the relish, 
That vittles used ter do. 
Some thinks it’s in the ovens— 
I don’t purtend ter say— 
I know things dun't taste nateral— 
Account for ’t how ye may. 


I don’t get no sich beans now, 
As mother used ter bake— 

With pork all crisp and juicy, 
Jest meltin’ like a flake, 

And loaves of rye and injun, 
Cut off in slices round, 

All light, and sweet, and smokin’ 
Ain’t nowheres to be found. 


Ther ain’t no more sich doughnuts, 
As mother used ter fry ; 

Ther never was her ekal 
For mince or punkin pie. 

Sich gingerbread for trainin’s, 
Sich spicy “lection cake, 

Sich puddin’s and pan-dowdies, 
Nobody else can make 

She had a big blue platter 
That held a master sight— 

But when she'd get biled dinner, 
It wa'n’t too big, a mite, 

Piled up with meat and cabbidge 
With turnip and with beet, 

And carrots and pertaters— 
I tell ye, twas complete! 


We had flapjacks then, for breakfast, 
And real codfish hash ; 

And marm cooked hasty puddin’ 
*Twa’n’t mush, nor no sich trash, 

T hanker for a biskit, 
With butter jest like her’n, 

And a bow! o’ cider apple sass 
To top the whole concern. 


How one thing starts another ! 
curous, I declare ; 
I'd e’ena’most forgotten 
How good her dumplin’s were ; 
And stews, and tripe and inyons, 
And seasoned head and pluck— 
Our folks does try to fix ’em 
but they never has no luck. 


Their sassangers and spareribs, 

I don’no what's the lack ; 
; There's suthin, surely, missin’— 

Mabbe, "twas mother’s knack, 

Ther’s nothin’ baked or roasted 
Ther’s nothin’ fried or biled, 

That has the geniwine goodness— 
Or else, my taste is spiled! 


—k. M. M. 
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ENGLISH SERVANTS. 
Household Service Systematized and Perfected. 
HILE in England, lately, I de- 
voted considerable time, to 
what may be termed the do- 
mestic service arrangements of 
many of the London houses, 
and with sufficient satisfaction 
for the trouble taken. It oc- 
casioned no small surprise, to 
find many houses, where prob- 
ably the owners’ incomes would 
not equal one-half that of many 
of our ordinary men, reveling 
in the extravagant luxury and care of twelve or four- 
teen servants. This, without doubt, tends greatly 
toward making the domestic comforts of English 
homes, a byword all over the world. 

Every servant, from the family “ butler ” to “ Master 
Buttons,” is carefully trained to the responsibilities 
resting upon him ; therefore, perfect system prevails 
throughout the house; and the work, generally, is 
executed in a regular, clock-like manner. 

In many cases, the discharging and employing of a 
servant, is conducted by the housekeeper or butler. 
This prerogative is invested in them as regards the 
under servants, only. Otherwise, in the event of 
head cook, valet, or lady’s maid being required, either 
the master or mistress drives around and personally 
obtains the character of such an one. 

The butler, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is 
an old and trusted servant, or else comes backed by 
the strongest recommendation of a close friend or 
acquaintance of the new master or mistress. The 
butler is allotted a private room, and his first duty is 
to present himself to the housekeeper and servants. 
He then proceeds to what is termed the “butler’s 
pantry,” where takes place the handing over of the 
family silver or plate. A careful inventory and ex- 
amination of this follows, and the keys are given over 
to his sole charge. Right here it must be said to the 
credit of the butlers of the aristocratic “ten thousand ” 
of London, that they are invariably honest, scarce 
one in a thousand being discharged for “direct 
stealing.” 

True, he has many ways and means by which he 
may add a little extra pocket money to his already 
opulent income; for these men are not among the 
poorly paid menials of London. For many private 
families, the servants are better paid than those who 
serve the Queen in the royal castles of Balmoral, 
Windsor or Buckingham Palace. They are well 
liveried, housed and fed, while their rooms are bet- 

ter furnished than the rooms of many poor hard- 
working professional men in America, and théir 
duties less arduous. 

Look at the butler as he takes his walks abroad. 
He emulates the grave dignity and comportment of 
his master. There is a genial air of self-made 
plaster-of-paris-like satisfaction about him, and this 


grows upon him in due time, until, by sheer force of 
imagination, he thinks himself a second edition of 
his master. His clothes fit him perfectly, his shoe 
leather is of the best, and his silk hat was purchased 
at Lincoln & Bennett’s. His greatest extravagance 
is perhaps a tankard of mild Burton ale, a good 
cigar, and an occasional “’alf a sovereign” ($2.50) on 
the Derby or St. Leger races. 

Mrs. Denbigh, the housekeeper, by force of logical 
diplomacy, finds it better suited to her purpose to 
keep on friendly footing with him, well knowing that 
he comes in more constant communication with the 
head of the house than herself. And as each one 
understands, in their primitive ignorance, that the 
existing link of sympathy between them is one born 
and not made, they will, in spite of their sometimes 
strange dislike for one another, work along in perfect 
harmony. Rare indeed are those cases where the 
two have cast their fortunes together. 

A good house, in many cases, employs a butler, 
housekeeper, lady’s maid, valet, cook, coachman, 
first and second footman, two chambermaids, two 
scullery maids, groom and page boy; in all, fourteen. 

The butler’s wages in many-houses, range from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars, and this, exclusive 
of the many perquisites which he derives from the 
sale of the wine and soda water bottles, and in many 
other ways. 

The housekeeper receives from three hundred to 
six hundred dollars, and in addition, has, like the 
butler, a private room ; the cook and coachman from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and all found. 

The first and second footmen receive from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars, and where 
they undertake the duties of the valet, they also 
receive the cast-off clothing of the master and son. 
This is an important item, since the jeunesse dorce of 
London are wantonly extravagant in wearing apparel. 
The ordinary servants receive from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars a year ; and to the scullery maids or cook 
fall the profits of the grease, which is bought by 
dealers and sold to the poor of London. 

The servants’ hall, in the larger houses, is an insti- 
tution wherein they congregate when resting from 
their labors, and is well worthy of study. 

One special feature which commends itself is that 
in smaller houses, the maid-of-all-work would be 
dressed in a neat fitting cashmere dress, snow-white 
linen collar and cuffs, with a white mob-cap of lace 
with the faintest suspicion of a colored ribbon; this, 
her afternoon costume, donned before one o’clock in 
the day. 

Then the almost noiseless movements as the tea 
things are brought, lamps set burning, curtains 
drawn, fire made up, etc. 

’Tis this, and these things that render the charm: 
making the English household a byword of comfort, 
and bearing the significant meaning of peace to the 
tired and weary. traveler. 

—Douschka. 
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UNCARPETED FLOORS. 
A Bare Floor Can be Made a Thing of Beauty. 
BARE floor may be made a thing of beauty. 
Especially is this so in the South, where 
the floors are made with the expectation 
ie of their being exposed to view. Pine 
*\ wood is generally chosen, though sometimes 
% oak is used. The boards are dovetailed to- 
gether as carefully as for a table or cabinet, 
and every crevice is filled in with putty. They 
are then oiled, waxed, or painted, according to indi- 
vidual taste—sometimes being kept simply and spot- 
lessly white by polishing with fine white sand, and 
afterward rubbing the surface with an old-fashioned 
dry-rubbing brush, until the floor has obtained a 
soft, sheeny, satinwood appearance, indescribably 
beautiful. 

But there are floors and floors, and in old houses, 
and where cottages have been hastily built out of un- 
seasoned wood, the floor boards often show yawning 
chasms and bulging surfaces; not infrequently has 
the baseboard parted company with the floor, and 
there are cracks about the doors and windows through 
which the wind whistles and the cold enters. All 
these difficulties must be surmounted by the woman 
who, for hygienic or other reasons, desires her floors 
to remain uncarpeted. 

The unevenness in surface can be partly remedied 
by the carpenter’s hammer and plane, and for the 
cracks an excellent filling is made in this wise: Boil 
together one pound of flour and a dessertspoonful of 
alum in three quarts of water; while still hot, thicken 
this paste with shredded newspapers, making a pulp 
that when cold will be of the consistency of putty. 
This paste (which is simply a crude papier mache) 
will stand an immense amount of wear and tear. It 
snould be inserted in the crevices before it is quite 
cold, and can then be painted to match the flooring 
or woodwork ; but a better way is to mix the required 
dry color in the paste before applying it. Then, as 
the surface wears away, the color is the same all 
through the mass. 

Parquetry is the handsomest, most serviceable and 
most expensive of hardwood floors. A painted floor 
is the most economical and convenient and staining 
ranks next in value. 

Stain comes in cans all ready for use. If too 
heavy, it can be lightenedby thinning to the consist- 
ency of cream with crude linseed oil. To obtain a 
greater brilliance, add beeswax to the stain, in the 
proportion of wax the size of a hickory nut to every 
quart of stain. Heat over a slow fire and when 
partly cooled remove, stir well, and thin with spirits 
of turpentine. The heating of such inflammable 
materials must be very cautiously done and is not to 
be recommended. 

A good mahogany stain may be made at less cost 
than it could be purchased by mixing together tur- 
pentine and oil, colored with a bit of burnt sienna. 
A little carmine or red oxide of lead added to this 


sienna makes a yellow stain and raw umber a golden 
brown. A powder of crimson lake, added to the oil 
and turpentine, give a fine rose tint, good for border- 
ing. If a pink border is desired, use American ver- 
milion instead of the crimson lake. But whatever 
color is used, the fleor, when dry, should be given a 
coat of “hard oil” varnish, and a yearly renewal of 
the same will keep the stain fresh and the floor in 
good order. 

If the floor is naturally a pretty one, it may be 
simply waxed without any staining whatever, and a 
wax polish upon a stained floor adds much to its 
beauty. This polish may be prepared at home, but 
as the process is a dangerous one, it is best to pur- 
chase the polish all ready for use, as it can be pro- 
cured at all first-class shops. To make it, cut yellow 
wax in small pieces and dissolve it in turpentine over 
boiling water. Use sufficient wax to make the mix- 
ture of the consistency of thick cream. This polish 
should be rubbed on the floor a little at a time, and 
the rubbing should be done lengthwise of the wood. 
This is slow work, requiring much time, patience 
and strength. When the floor has been gone care- 
fully over in this manner, it should be vigorously 
polished with a long-handled, weighted brush. This 
process should be repeated twice a week until the 
grain of the wood is entirely filled in with the wax 
stain. Then an occasional rubbing with the brush, 
and a little wax now and then, is all that is necessary 


to keep the floor in order. 
— Genevieve Hays. 


Selected for Goop Housexgerinc. 
GEMS FROM A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH. 
There can be no true love without liberty. 
Why is it things are made so beautiful, if we must die? 
Even discords are indispensable to complete harmony. 
There is nothing in the world so congenial as differ- 
ences. 
We none of us ever know what's going to come of what 
we do. 
Good men think it right sometimes to do the strangest 
things. ° 
By many, friendship is best founded upon similarity of 
nature. 
Sensitive people never like the fatigue of justifying 
their instincts. 
There's a great difference between a man’s wanting a 
woman to love him, and loving her. 
When folks have been sick long they have to die to 
make folks believe anything ails them. 
Every one, under certain circumstances, naturally in- 
clines towards some source of consolation. 
Only folks who have nothing to do are often the most 
particular to have the longest possible time to do it in. 
Love of power has always been considered a respectable 
sin in us men; and why should we denounce a woman for 


loving her kind of power? 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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FROM COOP TO CUPBOARD. 
A Dreaded Task, Yet Not so Bad as it Seems. 


HITE-HANDED teachers 
will dissect for their classes 
an ox’s eye or heart without 
an apparent qualm of the 
stomach. Even the care- 
fully nurtured daughter 
leaves home to serve cheer- 
fully in hospital ward, or 
to study anatomy in a dis- 
secting room. Taxidermy 
is an art coveted by some 
genteel people. But to 
clean a fowl for cooking! 

“Oh, I never cod. I would prefer going hungry!” 
Who has not heard protests of the sort? But per- 
chance there comes a day when qualms are forgotten 
under stress of home needs and hospitable desires. 
Suppose there are plenty of live fowls, but no one 
to prepare one for cooking, Bridget refuses, or 
“mother” is ill, or maybe the dainty young house- 
keeper is roughing it with Tom on an abandoned 
farm and the one maid fa!ls homesick and flits back 
to town, leaving Tom and his wife to live on canned 
meats or the contents of the coop of fowls provided 
for days when other fresh meats fail. 

Let the novice, ambitious to set forth, unaided, a 
chicken salad or plate of croquettes, arm herself with 
sensible thoughts regarding her task as far less re- 
pulsive than many the most fastidious young M. D. 
is called upon to perform, a task creditable to herself 
as purveyor of home comforts and an accomplish- 
ment worth mastering even if but to keep hidden 
away for emergency days. 

If a fowl is kept in confinement and fed only corn 
and water for a week before needed the flesh is much 
better flavored. After scalding, strip off the feathers 
with an upward push which will remove with them 
many of the pinfeathers, if any are present. A small, 
sharp-pointed knife is a help in removing undeveloped 
feathers partly under the skin. It is pleasanter to let 
the fowl become dry before sitting down to the final 
picking. Next pour a teaspoonful or so of alcohol in 
a saucer and hold the fowl in its clear, smokeless 
blaze to burn off the hairs. A hen often has a sur- 
prising amount of hair. Cut off the feet where they 
join the fleshy part of the leg, cutting from the front 
and separating the joint. Before opening, put the 
fowl in a deep pan and wash thoroughly, using a little 
white soap if it seem grimy, and rinsing and drying 
well. To proceed with the work one now needs a 
sharp knife and a supply of newspaper. Lay the 
fowl on a clean towel or board, cut a slit just through 
the skin and take out the crop and windpipe, break- 
ing the latter off at its lower end and cutting the gul- 
let off as far down as possible. Make the usual open- 
ing from the breastbone to the vent and around it, 
cutting through the fat but not into the intestines. 
As the ‘ow! is for home consumption, unless intended 


to be cooked whole, one may greatly expedite the 
most disagreeable part of the task by cutting the skin 
and enough of the flesh to allow the thighs to be 
turned back away from the sides and flat upon the 
table. The hip joints break easily when bent back. 
Also cut from the breastbone across the thin wal! 
that is now all that covers the gizzard and intestines 
to the backbone and below or across the ribs. The 
parts to be removed now lie exposed and can almost 
be emptied out by bending the backbone backward 
upon itself. Any layers of fat should be taken off, as, 
where they are found, as much fat will adnere to the 
other parts as one willcare to have with the meat. 
If rendered on the back of the kitchen range and 
afterward strained this fat makes excellent shortening 
for biscuit or spice cake and gingerbread. Free the 
gizzard from fat and appendages, cut carefully across 
one side and take out the contents in its tough yel- 
low sac without breaking if possible, but often the 
skin will not remain intact, and one must first empty 
out the grit and then peel off the yellow lining. 

Here, and all along, when any refuse is to be dis- 
posed of the use of the newspaper will suggest itself. 
A double sheet slipped under the back part of the 
fowl receives all offensive parts and is quickly crum- 
pled up, removing them from sight. The work can 
thus be done without attendant muss and subsequent 
washing and scouring. Take out the heart and liver, 
carefully cut around and remove the little green gall 
bladder partly imbedded in the latter, being sure not 
to break it. Its contents will spoil for food any meat 
it remains on, but if an unlucky slip of the knife spill 
the green fluid over the liver do not be too much dis- 
heartened; rinse it off immediately with plenty of 
cold water, afterwards drying the liver in a towel. 
Now return the liver, heart and gizzard to the cavity 
together with the feet if you care, for the sake of the 
richness they undoubtedly add when cooked with the 
meat, to clean them by scalding, skimming and then 
cutting off the nails. Slipnoose a cord about one leg, 
tie it about the other, drawing the two close together, 
and hang the fowl up in a cool, dark cellar, or spread 
on a plate and set on ice. A day or two of ripening 
in this sort of cool storage is a decided improvement 
to a home-dressed fowl. 

No mention of washing out the cavity has been 
made, for if the work is neatly done it will be need- 
less. When the fowl is jointed up for cooking have 
some cold water at hand and rinse off any parts that 
may need it. Remove the oil gland in the rump and 
with a small knife take out the lungs, also scrape and 
wash away any dark matter about the backbone. 

Is it not the knowing how to do them quickly and 
neatly that robs even the tasks we dislike of half their 


disagreeableness ? 
—P. Primrose. 


IF faith produce no works, I see 

That faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow ; 

No separate life they e’er can know— 

They’re soul and. body, hand and heart. 

What God hath joined let no man part.—Moore. 
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TAUGHT BY A GRANDMOTHER. 


Suggestions for the Housewife Taken From the Leaf of 
Experience. 


new, dip the pieces individually 
in cold water. Don’t wring 
them, but put them, dripping 
wet, on a flat, broad, wooden 
table; smooth them out care- 
fully with a small cloth. Be 
sure not to leave any wrinkles. 
In half an hour remove the silk 
from the table, and it will have 
the luster of new silk. Black 
ribbons may be treated in the 
same way. Colored silks and ribbons may also be 
renewed in like manner, provided the colors will not 
run, which may be ascertained by testing small 
pieces. 

When silk looks greasy, remove the grease by 
spreading magnesia on the wrong side. 

Never put a silk dress or cloak away with dust in 
the folds or pleats. Shake them well, and rub with a 
piece of flannel, or brush with a soft whisk broom. 
Use a soft brush for hats and bonnets, and always 
put them away clean. Dust is never as easily re- 
moved as at first. 

Soak black calico in salt and water before washing, 
and so prevent its fading. 

Buy ten cents’ worth of soap in bars, and having 
dissolved it in hot water, wash in the suds thus made 
any soiled white summer shawls. All the spots will 
disappear, and, if carefully pressed, they will be 
equal to new. Cashmere and other woolen materials 
may be treated in the same manner. 

Old feather beds, if left on a grass plot during a 
summer shower, and allowed to get thoroughly 
wet, will, when dry and beaten seem fresh and 
new again. 

A bad headache is often the result of ill-fitting, or 
improper spectacles. 

A clean, well-aired and well-managed house results 
in good-natured inmates. 

In dusting, carefully take up the dust on a cloth 
and shake it out of the windows. Do not flirt it 
from one piece of furniture to another and call 
it dusting. 

If you have to sew all day, change your seat occa- 
sionally, and so obtain rest. Bathing the face and 
hands will also stimulate and refresh. 

When very tired, lie on the back, allowing every 
muscle to relax, letting the hands go any way they 
will, and keep the eyes closed. 

The eyes should be bathed every night in cold water 
just before retiring, and they will do better work the 
following day. 

Oil stains may be removed from wall paper by ap- 
plying for four hours pipe clay, powdered and mixed 
with water to the thickness of cream. 

Wear a clean apron when ironing or bedmaking. 


Do not let stale flowers remain in a sick-room. 

Do not take the risk of lighting a fire in a stove or 
furnace, not known to be safe, or one which is not 
understood. 

Do not leave vegetables in water after they are 
cooked. 

When cleansing tin utensils, a small quantity of 
soda thrown into hot suds will be found almost equa] 
to scouring. 

Hay water sweetens tin, wooden and _ iron 
ware. This is made by boiling a little sweet hay 
in water. 

The dirtiest frying pan will become clean if soaked 
five minutes in ammonia and water. 

Put a few drops of turpentine in the water when 
clothes are put to soak ; it whitens them. 

To have brooms last, put them for three minutes 
in hot suds once a week. Let them stand with the 
broom end up. 

Rub vinegar on the isinglass in stove doors, and 
so have them clean. 

The best remedy for odorous drainpipes is cop- 
peras dissolved in water and poured slowly through 
them. 

To clean stovepipes, put a piece of zinc on the 
redhot coals. The soot is removed by the vapor 
which will be produced. 

To get clear of rats, besides using traps, cats or 
dogs, try chloride of lime. It is said they never 
come where that is placed. 

Mix turpentine in the water with which the floors 
are scrubbed, and thus escape buffalo moths and 
carpet worms. 

Kerosene oil applied to flannel is an excellent 
thing with which to rub old furniture, or clean paint, 
particularly the dirty finger marks around door 
handles. 

Sprinkle powdered rice upon lint and apply to the 
bleeding of fresh wounds, and the blood will stop 
running. 

Don’t put off the week’s mending. Procrastination 
never lessens work. 

Unnderstand what is going on in the kitchen; the 
true housewife is mistress of her entire home. 

Warm bread and cake should be cut with a warm 
knife. 

When boiling tough meat or fowl, they will be 
made tender by putting a tablespoonful of vinegar 
in the pot. 

The best sauce for any meat is cheerfulness. 
Never grumble while eating ; laughter aids digestion. 

Never ask a hungry person to do a favor; first give 
a good dinner and nine times out of ten success is 
assured. 

True ladyhood is heightened rather than lessened 
by good housewifery traits. A housewife may, or 
may not be, a gentlewoman. What her grand- 
mother was and what she wills to be can decide 
the question. 

Waste neither time, money, talent, nor opportunity. 
—Emma /. Gray. 
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SANITARY INFORMATION. 
Instructions Relating to Disinfection and Water. 


BAL ZOGER S. TRACY, M. D., sanitary in- 
{  spector of the New York city health de- 
wea: partment, has compiled, and D. Appleton 
| a" & Co. of 72 Fifth avenue have published 
AN in a neat little volume at 50 cents, what is 
oh termed a “ Hand-book of Sanitary Informa- 
tion for Householders, Containing Facts and 
Suggestions about Ventilation, Drainage, 
Care of Contagious Diseases, Disinfection, Food and 
Water; with Appendices on Disinfectants and 
Plumbers’ Materials.” There is a a good deal of in- 
formation between the covers of the modest booklet, 
of which Goop HousEKEEPING is pleased to present 
a few samples, relating to the important topics of 
Disinfection and Water. © 


DISINFECTION. 

It is not possible with our present knowledge to 
prevent the multiplication of morbid germs in the 
human body, when they are once implanted there, 
nor to prevent their discharge; but we can destroy 
them after their exit from the body, and so protect 
other persons who are not yet affected 

The following instructions for the management of 
contagious diseases were prepared for the National 
Board of Health by Professors C. F. Chandler, Henry 
Draper, G. F. Barker, S. O. Vander Poel, E. G. Jane- 
way, and Ira Remsen. 

Instructions for Disinfection. 

Disinfection is the destruction of the poisons of 
infectious and contagious diseases. 

Deodorizers, or substances which destroy smells, 
are not necessarily disinfectants, and disinfectants 
do not necessarily have an odor. 

Disinfection cannot compensate for want of clean- 
liness nor of ventilation. 


I. Disinfectants to be Employed. 


1. Roll-sulphur (brimstone) for fumigation. 

2. Sulphate of iron (copperas) dissolved in water 
in the proportion of one and a half pounds to the 
gallon ; for soil, sewers, etc. 

3. Sulphate of zinc and common salt, dissolved 
together in water in the proportion of four ounces 
sulphate and two ounces salt to the gallon ; for cloth- 
ing, bed linen, etc. 

Il, How to Use Disinfectants. 

1. In the sick-room. The most available agents 
are fresh air and cleanliness. The clothing, towels, 
bed linen, etc., should on removal from the patient, 
and before they are taken from the room, be placed 
in a pail or tub of the zinc solution, boiling hot if 
possible. 

All discharges should either be received in vessels 
containing copperas solution, or, when this is im- 
practicable, should be immediately covered with cop 
peras solution. All vessels used about the patient 
should be cleansed with the same solution. 


Unnecessary furniture, especially that which is 
stuffed, carpets and hangings, should, when possible, 
be removed from the room at the outset; otherwise 
they should remain for subsequent fumigation and 
treatment. 

2. Fumigation with sulphur is the only practicable 
method for disinfecting the house. For this purpose, 
the rooms to be disinfected must be vacated. Heavy 
clothing, blankets, bedding, and other articles which 
cannot be treated with zinc solution, should be opened 
and exposed during fumigation, as directed below. 
Close the rooms as tightly as possible, place the 
sulphur in iron pans supported upon bricks placed 
in washtubs containing a little water, set it on fire 
by hot coals or with the aid of a spoonful of alcohol, 
and allow the room to remain closed for twenty-four 
hours. For aroom about ten feet square, atleast two 
pounds of sulphur should be used ; for larger rooms, 
proportionally increased quantities. 

3. Premises. Cellars, yards, stables, gutters, 
privies, cesspools, water-closets, drains, sewers, etc., 
should be frequently and liberally treated with cop- 
peras solution. The copperas solution is easily pre- 
pared by hanging a basket containing about sixty 
pounds of copperas in a barrel of water. 

4. Body and bedclothing, etc. It is best to burn 
all articles which have been in contact with persons 
sick with contagious or infectious diseases. Articles 
too valuable to be destroyed should be treated as 
follows : 

(a.) Cotton, linen, flannels, blankets, etc., should 
be treated with the boiling hot zinc solution ; intro- 
duce piece by piece, secure thorough wetting, and 
boil for at least half an hour. 

(6.) Heavy woolen clothing, silks, furs, stutied 
bed covers, beds, and other articles which cannoi be 
treated with the zinc solution, should be hung in the 
room during fumigation, their surfaces thoroughly 
exposed and pockets turned inside out. Afterward 
they should be hung in the open air, beaten and 
shaken. Pillows, beds, stuffed mattresses, uphol- 
stered furniture, etc., should be cut open, the con- 
tents spread out and thoroughly fumigated. Carpets 
are best fumigated on the floor, but should afterward 
be removed to the open air and thoroughly beaten. 

5. Corpses, especially of persons that have died 
of any infectious or malignant disease, should be 
thoroughly washed with a zinc solution of double 
strength ; should then be wrapped in a sheet, wet 
with the zinc solution and buried at once. 

Metallic, metal-lined, or air-tight coffins should be 
used if possible; certainly when the body is to be 
transported for any considerable distance. 

WATER. 

In cities and towns which have a common water 
supply, the water sometimes contains impurities dis- 
solved from the pipes through which it runs, or dirt 
and vegetable aééris stirred up from the bottom of 
the sources of supply, or brought down into them 
by heavy storms or melting snows. 

service pipes are usually made of lead, and, after 
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moderate use, become coated on their internal sur- 
face with insoluble compounds (sulphate of lead), 
which prevent contamination of the water by them. 
When the water is not very hard, however, a slight 
amount of lead may be dissolved by it. It is said 
that Cochituate water (Boston) always contains traces 
of lead, but that no well-authenticated case of poison- 
ing from this source has ever been reported. Croton 
water (New York), which has stood overnight in the 
pipes, is said to contain one-tenth of a grain of lead 
per gallon—sufficient to produce poisoning in some 
instances. One case of this sort has been known. 
If drinking water is drawn from tanks, they should 
never be lined with lead but should be made of iron, 
or of wood lined with tinned and planished copper. 

Water passing through galvanized iron pipes always 
contains zinc salts—not, however, in injurious amount. 
Such pipes soon rust. 

Dirt and other suspended matters should be re- 
moved by means of a filter. A good household filter 
must be made of a material which cannot communi- 
cate any injurious or offensive quality to the water 
that passes through it; it must remove all suspended 
particles, so as to render the water bright and clear ; 
it must be easy to clean, or so arranged that the 
filtering material can be readily renewed. The action 
of a filter is either mechanical or chemical! ; in the 
latter case, the organic matters contained in the 
water are oxidized in the filter. There are innumer- 
able patent filters in the market, to be attached to the 
faucet, but these can only act as strainers. There is 
no material known which can be introduced into the 
small space of a tap-filter and accomplish any rea) 
purification of the water which passes through at the 
ordinary rate of flow. The only points to be looked 
to, therefore, in purchasing a tap-filter, are its effi- 
ciency as a strainer, and the facility of cleansing or 
renewing the filtering material. Where the pressure 
is not too great, a closely woven cotton flannel bag, 
fastened to the tap, makes as good a filter as any. 
For large filters (in cisterns, etc.), those which con- 
tain animal charcoal are the most efficient. 

In places where the drinking water is drawn from 
wells, it is sometimes polluted by leakage from cess- 
pools, privy vaults, stables, and refuse matters lying 
on the surface of the ground in their vicinity. It has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt that epidemics of 
typhoid fever have often originated and spread in 
this way. Even when no specific disease is caused, 
water polluted from such sources often causes diar- 
thceal disorders and various forms of indigestion in 
those who drink it. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
A clean hand wants no washing. 
Brave actions never want a trumpet. 
Boil not the pap before the child is born. 
I cannot run and sit still at the same time. 


Have a horse of thine own, and thou may’st borrow 
another's. 


Original in Goop HOUSLKEEPING. 


A GOOD WIFE'S BEAUTY. 
“A good wife’s beauty never dies; 

It never from her can depart, 

But only leaves her face and eyes 

To shine the brighter in her heart.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
OW true the above quotation! Have we 
not all known the good, motherly woman 
with her weather-seamed face framed about 
by the silver of her tressses—who may per- 
haps have been a beauty in her youthful days, 
yet who, to careless stranger eyes, now gives 
no token of the glory which has been? To 
those, however, whu note the lovelight in her 
eyes and the smile of welcome upon her lips, she 
at times appears beautiful, nay even transfigured. 
Though the eyes may have lost their former bril- 
liancy, the mouth its exquisite curves, the figure its 
graceful outlines, and the once beauteous face the 
roundness and blush of youth, to our enraptured 
hearts she is still fair to look upon ; for the workings 
of her mind these many years have left their imprint 
on her brow and heart, and as her thoughts have 
been pure and noble, they can but reflect their like- 
ness in her face. Old age is worthy of respect. To 
me, the silver hairs of age are beautiful; they can 
never be otherwise, and the wrinkled face and feeble 
eyes make me thoughtful. 

Those eyes have looked out upon this old world so 
many years, have seen so much which we have yet 
to learn by experience; the heart has known its own 
bitterness, its intensity of happiness and such vast 
and varied experiences that I feel I have much yet to 
learn. 

I have seen elderly women to whom I never spoke, 
of whom I knew nothing; and yet whom I instinct- 
ively felt, had fate so willed, I could have truly loved. 

In looking upon the gray hair of a motherly-faced 
woman, I often wonder how many tiny feet she 
started on life’s pathway, how many wayward im- 
pulses she has curbed, and what lessons of love and 
obedience she has instilled into youthful minds, I 
wonder if they have all turned out well, if they have 
settled in homes of their own, where there is ever 
placed an inviting chair for mother. Perhaps some 
of them have not developed so well as she intended, 
but we know that if she has been a wise, good mother 
they will yet come to good, the seeds of uprightness 
implanted in their childish hearts will yet bear fruit. 

Truly the mother who brings her children up in 
truthfulness and sobriety to useful spheres and who 
“looketh well to the ways of her household”’ when 
the passing of time has left the frost of winter in her 
hair, and the beauty of youth is fled, then is she 
worthy of all honor and her children will “arise up 
and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” 

To my mind, no nobler epitaph to a woman’s 
memory could be written, than that she had been a 
good wife and mother. 


—Grace Lichenhers:. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


Orizinalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOME WITHOUT A BABY. 

The home without a baby, Oh, what a home is that? 

Without little lord or lady, to see “‘ where are you at; ” 

Lord bless such regions lonely, with at least a bit of cheer, 

And a spark of gladness only seen whene’er a baby’s near. 

The home without a baby, what a sorry home is such? 

Where nerves are ne’er kept ready for “ Baby mustn’t touch; ” 

Where smiles and frowns and kisses come not like summer rains, 

Where parental griefs and blisses meet no baby joys or pains. 

The home without a baby, Oh, tell it not in Gath 

Or Askelon, for maybe heart vessels that woe hath, 

Will dry up loving souls and tender at the desolation drear, 

In homes where the pretender dwells without a baby near. 

Oh, withered, wasted ranger abroad throughout the earth, 

Where homes are e’er a stranger to baby lore and mirth, 

*Tis a sorry half of life to live, and a dreary half to die 

Without a baby voice to give “Good-Morning,” and “Good-Bye.” 
—Clark W. Bryan. 

+ + 
ABOUT THE BABY’S BED. 

With regard to infants and their beds, warmth, next 
to the purity of the atmosphere, is of essential im- 
portance. Proportionally to its internal organism the 
body of the infant is more than twice as great in its 
degree of exposure as that of an adult, and its feeble. 
ness for several months is such as to require sleep for 
almost the whole of its time when not nursing. Its 
bed should be soft and the covering light and warm. 
It should at the first, and for at least a week after 
birth, be placed upon its side, well over on its stom- 
ach, with its mouth and nose free, lest it strangle with 
the trickling of the saliva into the windpipe. 

After a time, when it has gained sufficient strength 
and knowledge to use its limbs, for increased com- 
fort, it may be placed upon its back, or at its own in- 
clination. But in placing it in bed with its mother, 
which is generally best, care should always be taken 
to so place it that it is not likely to work its way down 
under the bedclothes, where it would inhale the efflu- 
vium from the body of its mother. 

Cradles and cribs are not only of great conveni- 
ence, due care being observed with regard to the soft- 
ness and warmth of the bed and covering, but advan- 
tageous for so placing the occupant as to secure the 
best access to fresh air and warmth, without over- 


heating, which should be guarded against by light 
wool covering. 

Baby wagons require at least the same care with re- 
gard to bed and covering and besides, special care in 
cold weather, to prevent the abstraction of heat from 
the body by cold pavements. To prevent this it is 
well to have an extra underbed ; and for the same 
reason those baby wagons are best which have high 
wheels.—The Sanitarian. 
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Onginai in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN MOTHER'S ARMS. 
My aching head— 
So wearied— 
Where can it seek for rest? 
Rocked on thy arm, O dear one! 
Close, close against thy breast. 
“ Softly sing— 
Dear motherling— 
Some tune that is sweet and low;” 
My eyes now close in drowsiness : 
“ Dear one, [ love this so.” 
To be at rest— 
So deeply blest— 
What happiness for me! 
“ While in thy arms, O mother dear! 
My cares and sorrows flee.” 
To know no fear— 
But slumber here— 
Soothed by the music low 
Is by far the sweetest thing 
A tired child can know. —M.C. 
~++ + + 
CHILDREN’S TRAINING. 

“ The education of a child,” says Mirabeau, “should 
begin twenty-five years before his birth in the educa- 
tion of the parents.” Education—the forming of 
habits of mind and conduct—which is the work of the 
home, is confused with instruction or storing the 
mind with facts; head teaching with heart teaching. 
It is a cruel wrong to equip a child with intellectual 
culture and leave him ignorant of the means of self- 
conquest. The work of greatest importance to so 
ciety is the training of children in Christian princt 
ples, and the character of a child is formed during 
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the first ten years of life in a great measure by the 
influence of home, and above all by the mother. She 
stamps herself on them at an age when their minds 
are daily receiving indelible impressions, when the imi- 
tative faculty is at its highest development. “What 
is learnt in the cradle is carried to the grave.” This 
is proved by history, biography, and our own univer- 
sal observation. “Most good men have had good 
mothers.” Napoleon said one day to Mme. de Cam- 
pan: “The old systems of education are worth noth- 
ing; what is wanted in order that the youth of France 
be well educated?” “ Mothers,” replied Mme. de 
Campan. The reply struck the emperor, and he said: 
“ Be it your care to train up mothers who shall know 
how to educate their children.” 
+++ + + 
MOTHER’S HYMNS. 
Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended; 
The singer sleeps at last ; 


While I sit gazing at her armchair vacant, 
And think of days long past. 


The room still echoes with the old-time music, 
As, singing soft and low 

Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian’s consolation, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph 
Of loud-toned trumpet's call, 

Bidding the people prostrate fall before Him, 
“ And crown Him—Lord of ail.” 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
That leaned upon Ilis word, 

Rose in those strains of solemn, deep affection, 
“ love thy kingdom, Lord.” 


Safe hidden in the wondrous “ Rock of Ages,” 
She bade farewell to fear; 

Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her, 
She read her title clear. 


Joyful she saw “ From Greenlana’s icy mountains” 
The gospel flag unfurled : 

And knew by faith “ 7he morning light is breaking’ 
Over a sinful world. 


“ There is a fountain,” how the tones triumphant 
Rose in victorious strains, 

“ Filled with that precious blood, for all the ransomed, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 

Dear saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded, 
Safe in God's fostering love, 

She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 

There, where no tears are known, no pain nor sorrow, 
Safe beyond Jordan’s roll, 

She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 
The lover of her soul. 


—Boston Journal. 
~+ + + + 


FALSE SHAME. 

Boys, rid yourself of that false shame that makes 
you shrink away when there is a book to be picked 
up, a door to be opened, some one to be assisted. 

I recently saw a young woman returning from a 
shopping expedition laden with a number of pack- 
ages. Suddenly she tripped and one of her purchases 
fell to the ground. Behold her in a most awkward 


predicament when a bell rang, and on the instant a 
bevy of boys rushed from a schoolhouse near by. 

Their bright eyes grasped the situation at a glance 
—the young woman standing helplessly, arms and 
hands encumbered, the little brown parcel lying at 
her feet. Their kind hearts told them what to do, but 
shame, fear, a sort of cowardly timidity held them 
back. With one accord they stopped, looked at one 
another, then passed silently on. There was nota lad 
in that crowd whose fingers did not actually itch to 
pick up that bundle, yet not one dared to do it. 

Boys, I beg of you, let your hands, your feet, your 
voice, be the willing agents of that great master of 
politeness, the heart. 

You see an aged person trying to mount the steps 
of acar. Your heart whispers: “Help.” Obey its 
impulse; go offer your strong young arm. Your 
teacher drops a pencil; quick as a flash return it to 
her. Your very willingness will make her feel stronger 
and better. 

The truly polite boy is a good son, for politeness 
teaches him the duty and respect he owes to his par- 
ents. He isa grateful brother to his sisters, always 
returning a pleasant “ Thank you” for any kindness 
received at their hands. 

This world would be better and brighter if our 
boys would obey as readily as they feel the charitable 
impulse that rises in their hearts to assist the help- 
less and lend their strength to the weak. It is this 
prompt courtesy that will transform the awkward, 
boorish lad into the polished, ever graceful gentie- 
man.—New York Observer. 


DIET FOR CHILDREN. 


A famous specialist lays great stress upon the fol- 
lowing diet for children from one to three years: 


ARTICLES ALLOWED. 

Milk.— Always the basis of the diet, one quart daily ; 
without dilution unless very rich; always warm. 

Eggs.—Soft-boiled or poached, never fried, not 
oftener than three times a week. 

Meats.— After eighteen months, if most of teeth are 
present; once daily, finely bruised or scraped, rare 
roast beef, roast lamb, broiled mutton chop or beef- 
steak, white meat of chicken or turkey; fresh fish, 
boiled or broiled, bones the only drawback. 

Vegetables —Potatoes (not till two years) roasted; 
peas, asparagus tops, spinach, string beans, boiled 
onions, stewed celery ; all should be very well cooked 
in season and fresh. 

Cereals.—Oatmeal, wheaten grits, hominy, barley, 
rice, farina and arrowroot; all should be cooked at 
least two hours, and given with milk, well salted, 
better without any sugar. 

Broths, etc.—Beef juice extracted from broiled round 
steak (one-half to one pound); mutton, or beef, or 
chicken broth, asfollows: One pound finely chopped 
lean meat, one pint water, stand on ice four to eight 
hours, cook slowly one hour, strain and season with 
salt, cool and skim off fat. 
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Bread and Crackers.—In some form to be given 
with each meal ; only stale bread (well baked) ; toast, 
zwieback, Graham, oatmeal and gluten crackers, with 
meals only. 

Desserts.—After two and one-half years, plain cus- 
tard, ice cream, rice pudding (no raisins), baked apple, 
stewed prunes. 

Fruits — After twenty months, oranges; after two 
and one-half years, apples, pears, grapes, berries, etc. 
In the country, almost all varieties in moderate quan- 
tity; give very cautiously in cities and during the 
summer. 

ARTICLES FORBIDDEN. 

The following articles of food are improper for a 
healthy child under three years, under all circum- 
siances: 

Meats.—Ham, sausage, pork in all forms, salt fish, 
corned beef, dried beef, goose, duck, game, kidney, 
liver and bacon, meat stews and dressings from 
roasted meats. 

Vegetables —Potatoes, except when roasted, cab- 
bage, raw or fried onions, raw celery, radishes, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, raw or cooked ; beets, carrots and 
green corn. 

Bread and Cake.—Ali hot bread, biscuits or rolls, 
buckwheat and all other griddle-cakes, all sweet 
cakes, particularly those containing dried fruits and 
those heavily frosted. 

Desserts.—All nuts, candies, dried fruits ; all canned 
or preserved fruits; pies, tarts and pastry of every 
description. 

Drinks.—Tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, beer and cider. 

Fruits —Bananas ; all fruits out of season ; all stale 
fruits, particularly in cities and during the summer. 
Grapes are objectionable only from seeds. With 
most of the other fruits it is excess in the quantity 
which makes them injurious. 

MEALS, 

A child during the second year ordinarily requires 
five meals a day, three of which, the 7 a. m.,1 p. m. 
and 7p. m. meals, should be the most important, 
those at 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. being lighter. 

During the third year, four meals only are required, 
the 4 p. m. meal being omitted, and the supper given 
at6p.m. Nothing except water should ever be al- 
lowed between meals.—Jenness.Miller’s Monthly. 


+++ + + 
THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 


There was an auction at one of the down-town auc- 
tion houses recently. A pale, sad-faced woman, in a 
plain calico gown, stood inacrowd. The loud-voiced 
auctioneer finally came toa lot of plain and some- 
what worn furniture. It had belonged to the pale 
woman and was being sold to satisfy the mortgage 
on it. 

One by one the articles were sold, the old bureau 
to one, the easy rocker to another, and a bedstead to 
athird. Finally the auctioneer hauled outa child’s 
high chair. It was old and rickety, and as the auc- 
tioneer held it up everybody laughed—everybody ex- 


cepting the pale-faced woman. A tear trickled down 
her cheek. 

The auctioneer saw it and somehow a lump seemed 
to come up in his throat and his gruff voice grew soft 
He remembered a little high chair at home and how 
it had once filled his life with sunshine. 

It was empty now. The baby laugh, the two little 
hands that were once held out to greet “ papa” from 
that high chair were gone forever. He saw the pale- 
faced woman’s piteous looks, and knew what it meant, 
knew that in her eye the rickety high chair was more 
precious than if it had been made of gold and studded 
with diamonds. 

In imagination he could see the little dimpled 
cherub which it once held, could see the chubby little 
fist grasping the tin rattlebox and pounding the chair 
full of nicks; could see the little feet which had 
rubbed the paint off of the legs; could hear the crow- 
ing and laughing in glee—and now—the little high 
chair wasempty. He knew there was an aching void 
in the pale-faced woman's heart ; there was in his own. 

Somehow the day may come and go, but you never 
get over it. There is no one to dress in the morning, 
no one to put to bed at night. 

“Don’t laugh!” said the auctioneer softly, as 
somebody facetiously offered ten cents, “many of 
you have empty high chairs at home which money 
would not tempt you to part with.” Then he handed 
the clerk a bill out of his own pocket and remarked, 
“Sold to the lady over there,” and as the pale-faced 
woman walked out with the little high chair clasped 
in her arms, and tears streaming down her checks, 
the crowd stood back respectfully, and there was a 
suspicious moisture in the eyes of the man who had 
bid ten cents.—Detroit Free Press. 


++ ¢ 


GOING TO SLEEP. 


Two tireless feet all day have trotted 
Across the parlor floors ; 

Two tiny, dimpled hands have slyly plotted 
Mischief behind the doors ! 


Two magic crystal orbs, with watch unceasing, 
Their glance on all have flung : 

Two rosebud lips, their merry chatter teasing, 
In bird-like notes have sung. 


Now, o’er those orbs the drowsy lids are closing, 
Bidding adieu to light, 

And lips, white head, and feet lie still, reposing— 
Have whispered their “ Good night.” 


O blessed hour! when soft-winged sleep, descending, 
Thus gives its sweet surcease 

To toil-worn mortals—all their troubles ending 
In sweet, oblivious peace. 


For He who ever guides the sunlight’s setting 
And kindly veils the earth, 

That deep repose may bring that self-forgetting 
Prelude to newer birth— 


_ Will ever guard the tender infant’s slumber, 
And sexd his angel bands 
The midnight watch and dawning hours to number 


With star-tipped wands. 
— Unidentified. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Sesetina.- 


THOSE WHO WAIT. 
Thy servants militant below 
Have each, O Lord, their post, 
As thou appoint’st, who dost know 
The soldiers of thine host. 
Some in the van thou call’st to de, 
And the day’s heat to share; 
And in the rearward not a few 
Thou only bid’st to dear. 
A brighter crown perchance is theirs 
To the mid-battle sent; 
But he thy glory also shares 
Who waits beside the tent. 
More bravely done, in human eyes, 
The foremost post to take ; 
My Saviour will not those despise 
Who suffer for his sake. : 
+ + + 
A FEW CHOICE SERMONETTES. 
Christian Worldliness. 

At present, and until our mortal years are spent, 
our place is among visible and transitory things. We 
are here “by the will of God.” Our feet are in the 
dust, though our eyes may be made glad by the 
shining heavens. We are surrounded by an infinite 
and eternal universe; our relations to it are real, 
intimate and enduring; the springs of our life and 
strength are there; and yet we cannot dissolve our 
relations to another and inferior order. And accord- 
ing to the Christian faith this inferior order is also 
divine. The fires of the sun are to burn themselves 
out and we shall see them sink and disappear, but 
God kindled them. This wonderful world—with its 
beauty and its terror, its green pastures and still 
waters, its deserts and its stormy seas, its luxuriant 
and fertile plains, its wide wastes of snow and ice— 
is to pass away; but God made it. It was he who 
created what Paul describes as ‘our outward man,” 
which is “ decaying,” as well as “our inward man,” 
which is “renewed day by day ;” and all our physical 
necessities, instincts and sensibilities on the one 
hand, with the boundless provision for their gratifica- 
tion on the other, are the expressions of the divine 
thought and the effect of divine volitions. The loftier 
powers and finer capacities which find their exercise 


and the:r satisfaction in the discovery of truth and n 
the vision or creation of all forms of beauty, also 
came from him. “Discontent” with conditions of 
life which God has appointed can hardly be the legiti- 
mate and necessary result of the supreme revelation 
of God's righteousness and love. “Indifference ” to 
the pleasant things which are the gifts of the divine 
goodness can hardly be the right temper for those to 
cherish who have been “ made partakers of the divine 
nature.” What God thought worth giving should be 
received gratefully and heartily enjoyed. 

The revolution of thought concerning this present 
life produced by an intelligent and devout acceptance 
of the Christian revelation corresponds to that which 
was produced by the discovery of the true theory of 
the physical universe. The earth has ceased to be 
the center round which suns and stars revolve, but it 
retains its place among the hosts of God. Its relative 
magnitude has been reduced, but the actual height of 
its mountains, and the actual breadth of its continents 
and oceans have not been diminished. And although 
we are environed by immensity, and know that many 
of the stars which shine in its awful depths are burn- 
ing suns,—each one of them, perhaps, the center of 
vast and undiscovered worlds—the earth is still our 
home, and the laws which govern the most august of 
the principalities and powers among tie luminaries 
of heaven are the laws which govern the motions of 
this inferior orb. To the Christian man this life is 
not an outlying waste, forsaken of God and un- 
blessed ; it is one of the provinces of the divine king- 
dom ; the most trivial of our occupations, the most 
transient of our joys and sorrows, ought to find their 
place in thedivine order. It must be possible for us, 
with a clear vision of eternity and of the great glory 
of God, to stand in friendly and kindly relations to 
this present world. This is what I mean by * Chris- 
tian worldliness.”—Rev. W. R. Dole. 


Answering of Prayer. 

There are conditions to the answering of prayer 
and if you do not comply with the conditions you 
cannot expect to have prayers answered. The first 
is adoration. I am sometimes horrified to find my- 
self so flippant and fluent with God. You remember 
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Job kept up his end of the argument all right but 
when God came upon the scene Job was silenced. 
Then there must be confession of sins. Some people 
have the idea that they confessed their sins when 
they were converted and that they have nothing more 
toconfess. There are three kinds of confession ; the 
sin should be confessed to God; if one has sinned 
against the family the sin should be confessed to 
them and if one has been a public transgressor the 
confession should be as public as the transgression. 
Thirdly comes restitution. If I have $5 in my pocket 
that I have swindled out of a man I have got to pay 
it back with interest. What we need is a revival of 
righteousness.—D. L. Moody. 


The Hidden Future. 

As the knowledge of the future is hidden from us, 
we ought not topryintoit. It is perilous, it is wicked, 
to attempt to lift even a corner of the veil that hides 
from us the things to come. Search into the things 
that are revealed in Holy Scripture, and know them, 
as far as you can; but be not so foolish as to think 
that any man or woman can tell you what is to happen 
on the morrow; and do not think so much of your 
own judgment and foresight as to say, “ That is 
clear ; I can predict that.’”” Never prophesy until after 
the event, and, then, of course, you cannot prophesy ; 
therefore never attempt to prophesy at all. You 
know not what shall be on the morrow, and you ought 
not to make any unhallowed attempt to obtain the 
knowledge. Let the doom of King Saul on Mount 
Gilboa warn you against such a terrible course.— 
Spurgeon. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The American tragedian, Booth, and several friends 
had been invited to dine with an old gentleman in 
Baltimore, of distinguished kindness, urbanity and 
piety. The host, though disapproving of theaters 
and theater-going, had heard so much of Booth’s re- 
markable powers that curiosity to see the man had, 
in this instance, overcome all his scruples. After 
dinner was over, lamps lighted and the company re- 
seated in the drawing room, some one requested 
Booth as a particular favor, and one which all present 
would, doubtless, appreciate, /o read aloud the “Lord’s 
Prayer.” Booth expressed his ready willingness to 
afford them this gratification, all eyes were turned ex- 
pectantly upon him. Booth rose slowly and rever- 
ently from his chair. It was wonderful to watch the 
play of emotion that convulsed his countenance. He 
became deathly pale, and his eyes, turned tremblingly 
upwards, were wet with tears. As yet he had not 
spoken. The silence could be felt. It became ab- 
solutely painful, until at last the spell was broken as 
if by an electric shock, as the rich-toned voice from 
white lips, syllabled forth, “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” etc., with a pathos and fervid solemnity that 
thrilled all hearts. He finished. The silence con- 
tinued, Nota voice was heard nor a muscle moved 
in his astonished audience, until from the corner of 


the room a subdued sob was heard, and the old gentle- 
man (their host) stepped forth with streaming eyes 
and tottering frame, and seizing Booth by the hand,— 
“* Sir,” said he, in broken accents, “‘ You have afforded 
me a pleasure for which my whole future life will feel 
grateful. I am an old man, and every day from boy- 
hood to the present time, I thought I had repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer ; but I never heard it before—never'” 
~+ + + + 
MAKING SUNDAY PLEASANT. 

The responsibility for making Sunday a pleasant 
day for the children ought not to fall upon mothers 
alone. Fathers often excuse themselves on the 
ground that they have worked hard all the week and 
need rest on that day, forgetful of the fact that their 
wives have also been working through the week. In 
a certain family Sunday is called “ Papa’s day,” be- 
cause he then devotes himself almost exclusively to 
the children. He takes one hour for rest, but the re- 
mainder of the time is given to them. The mother 
joins in the plans, but does not assume any care, and 
thus finds the relief from the watchfulness which she 
has exercised over them all the week. 

In pleasant weather the family take a quiet walk 
together, This is far better than allowing the boys 
and girls to go off with companions of their own age. 
In this household those who are old enough to attend 
Sunday school study the lesson together and talk 
about it at the breakfast table. The hour before the 
little ones retire is spent in singing hymns, ending 
with a simple devotional service, in which one of the 
older children reads the Scriptures, and each member 
of the family offers a short prayer. In this home the 
children consider Sunday the shortest and pleasant- 
est day of the week.—Congregationalist. 

+++ + 

A SUMMER SABBATH. 
A mellow glow adown the leafy lane, 
Ere yet the summer-tide begins to wane ; 
A deeper blue in yonder bending skies 
Than Springtime brought us with her fair surprise. 
A richer tint along the distant hilis 
E’en while a haze the nearer valley fills; 
For lo, September’s sun and circling mist 
Dissolve, in liquid gold and amethyst! 
An amber light upon the laden trees, 
A subtle odor in the dreamy breeze ; 
A faint suggestion we but half define 
Of ripened fruitage, and the bursting vine. 
O vale, and hill, and sky, and burdened tree, 
A voice ye have this still, sweet day for me ! 
Ve tell of labor ended, work well done, 
And of a quiet at the set of sun. 
Ye tell of holy rest—the rarer peace 
That follows after toil—when travails cease ; 
Whostrives, who prays, who patiently doth wait 
Shall find his comfort, though it linger late. 
My sun is rounding to its southward plane, 
Nor shall the hope of youth return again, 
But days of calm endeavor over-past 


My full content shall come—at last—at last! 
—Faith and Works. 
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G-thered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial S2arch and Research, among Books and Serick 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gliccnincs from the Daily <nd Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


NIGHT AND MOBNING. 


I stood alone in the porch last night, 
And watched the moon rise over the sea, 
Till shadows waxed in the silver light, 
And the night-wind sighed to me. 


And down in the garden paths I knew 
That last year’s leaves were lingering yet— 
Leaves that had taken the sun and the dew 
Of days I would fain forget. 


I found no peace in the summer night ; 

“Old joys,” I said, “like the leaves lie low, 
And I cannot rest in the tranquil light ;”’ 

So I wept, and turned to go. 


I stood again in the porch at morn, 

The boughs shook down their sparkling spray, 
And the sun rose over the springing corn 

And the fields of scented hay. 


A wain went by with its fragrant load; 
The wagoner whistled lone and clear, 

But I heard a step on the quiet road, 
And I knew my love was near. 


Blow, morning wind, o’er sunlit slope, 
And carry the dead leaves out of sight, 

For my heart beats high with its new-found hope— 
Ah! why did I doubt last night ? 


#4 @ 


For the Plants Now THAT THE EARTH without is 

in so beautiful, less attention will be 
given to the house plants, except in 
those cases where people have no 
“out of doors” which they can call their own. But 
if the experience of the past has not been satisfac- 
tory so far as the plants were concerned, it is not too 
early to consider where the cause of failure may have 
been, in order that it may be corrected before 
autumn is again with us, and the buds of beauty 
must be brought from the outer world into the cellar 
or the living room, as the case may be. Some very 
sensible suggestions in this direction are given by a 
writer in the New York Tribune, who says: ‘“ What 
the winter house plant likes best, after it is properly 
established, is pure, reasonably cool air. The sort 


of atmosphere that human beings ought to breathe 
is also good for plants. Do not expose them to 
draughts, but give them clean air. If the house is 
heated by a furnace, put pans or pretty dishes of 
water on the registers, and the evaporation will 
delight the plant and benefit their owner. They will 
want plenty of water in furnace heat, but no rule for 
watering can be set up. Study their needs as shown 
day by day, and water accordingly. Give them all 
the sunshine you can secure. But the cool, pure air, 
the even temperature, is the great necessity. With 
this, one can have beautiful ferns—the adiantum is 
specially lovely and very useful as a dinner-table 
decoration. Most plants do particularly well in a 
room with a large fireplace opening into a wide 
chimney, as this generally means clear air without 
draught, the dead air being drawn away. There is 
a great deal of pleasure in rubber trees, which endure 
so much neglect with patience, and are so glossy and 
thrifty looking.” 

ONE DAY AN OLD GENTLEMAN who found the Java 
village at the World's Fair very absorbing, at length con- 
fided in a young man standing near: “It’s powerful nice 
to watch,” he said, “but I may say I should be better 
on't if I was a trifle better posted My jography’s a leetle 
rusty, and it’s truth and fact that I aon’t jestly know 
where Java is. Now, where is it?” ‘“O,” said the young 
man, with the assured quiet of one who knows, “just a 
little way from Mocha !”—Argonaut. 


Learning IF A HOUSE is incomplete without a pi- 
the ano, what shall we say of the instrument 
Piano. _—which has no player in the home circle? 
Naturally every mother wishes her daugh- 

ter to become proficient in music, and at as early an age 
as practicable. The question naturally arises, at what 
age the child may be put into musical practice, and 
whether she should be held to the instrument whether 
manifesting a talent for music or otherwise. Dis- 
cussing these matters, a recent writer very sensibly 
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be equally divided into eight parts, that she may 
understand the relative value of notes, to commence 
training. The advantages of early training are prin- 
cipally for the physical development. The mental 
training, although never neglected, should be slow 
until the mind is well matured. In fact, the mental 
training in music should keep pace with the general 
scholastic progress. Without either a liking for the 
study of the piano or failing this the exhibition of a 
marked talent, it is worse than folly to compel a child 
to take lessons. It is cruelty to the child, a waste of 
time and money for the parent. The length of time 
for practice must depend upon the health and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the pupil. As much time as 
possible should be given to daily practice, and two 
hours at least should be devoted to that purpose. 
The best time of day is in the morning, as the mind 
is freer and the body ina refreshed condition. Prac- 
tice amounts to very little if the body and mind are 
tired. Persistence in practice under these conditions 
—through a mistaken sense of duty—is often injurious 
to health and certainly fails of any musical accom- 
plishment. To those not in delicate health one hour 
is not too long fora sitting. In sitting at the piano 
the stool should be of sufficient height to bring the 
elbows on a level with the top of the keys, so that the 
hands may fall naturally into position. The arms 
should hang from the shoulders in an easy, graceful 
position and not be hugged to the sides nor yet be 
held akimbo. A stiffness of the arms is invariably 
certain of producing unsatisfactory results.” 
+ 

WiFE—Why, Charles, what do you mean by burning 
our old love letters? 

Husband—I have been reading them my dear, and it 
occurred to me that after I die some one who wished to 
break my will might get hold of them and use them to prove 
I was insane. 

Flogging THE INTRODUCTION OF A BILL into 

for the the last session of the New York 
Wife-Beater. legislature, providing for the re-estab- 
lishment of the whipping post as a 

means of punishment for wife-beaters, and the fact 
that the measure was generally approved by police 
court justices and other magistrates obliged to deal 
with this class of offences, shows a disagreeable 
tendency on the part of the brutal offenders among 
whom this cowardly and despicable form of vice 
seems rapidly becoming more common. To be sure, 
there was a great outcry of horror from sentimen- 
talists, and the proposed measure failed of enact- 
ment; but the disgusting problem at which it was 
aimed still remains. Scarcely a daily paper can be 
taken up, which does not chronicle offences of this 
kind, frequently ending in a brutal murder; yet as 
every one at all conversant with the matter knows, it 
is the exception when a case of that kind reaches the 
public eye through the press. Generally the misuse 
is borne in silence, and the poor woman, if she really 


loves the man, as is generally the case, notwithstand- 
ing all that she suffers, is ready to throw her bruised 
arms about him, and shelter him from the scorn and 
the punishment which he has so richly earned. 
“The sanctity of the marriage relation must not be 
broken by divorce,” says seedy sentiment in another 
line; no matter though the ever-present specter of 
bruises, wounds, perhaps of a fearful death, may 
hang over the head of the victim, she should walk 
unswervingly by the side of the despicable brute 
whose brawny hand, nerved by rum or reasonless 
passion, may at any time strike down her frail form. 
It may not be the whipping post which will return to 
mete out justice to this class of scoundrels, but 
an awakened sentiment of the right sort should 
devise some adequate and certain form of punish- 
ment. Says the editor of an exchange, whose views 
are heartily indorsed and strongly seconded: “The 
man who lays his hand upon a woman save n the 
way of kindness,-deserves to have not gentle hands 
laid upon him in return. Lay on the lash and not 
lightly, either.” 
+ 
“Is YOUR HUSBAND fond of outdoor sports ?” 
“ Dear me, no! it nearly makes him sick to talk about 
beating a carpet.” 
++ + + + 
An Army THE DIRECTION OF AFFAIRS in some 
of of the homes of rich people is one requir 
Servants. jing no little executive ability—as wel! as 
a goodly supply of ready funds. It may 
therefore be interesting to read some details regard- 
ing the establishment of Mrs. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, who spends more upon her housekeeping than 
any other woman in New York, though there are 
about fifty other women who manage to dispose in 
this way of one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
There are sixty servants, as we are told, on Mrs. 
Havemeyer’s pay roll; twenty are in active service 
in the town house, and the rest are scattered between 
the houses at Newport, Tuxedo and the farm at 
Stamford, Conn. The white-cap French chef draws 
a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. He has two 
assistants and four kitchen maids; these he selects 
and is responsible for. There are, besides, a steward, 
a butler, four footmen, a housekeeper and four house- 
maids, two laundresses, two ladies’ maids, a coach- 
man and six stablemen. The housekeeper engages 
all of the servants for the house except the c4ef and 
the ladies’ maids, and these are chosen by Mrs. 
Havemeyer herself. All of the responsibility of the 
housekeeping falls upon the steward and the house- 
keeper; he supplies the pantries and cold storage 
rooms with everything that the markets of the world 
contain, and the housekeeper sees that each of the 
servants does her work in the most perfect manner. 
The work is not hard, but the hours are. For the 
maids day begins at four o’clock in the morning, for 
windows, marble floors, books, paintings and every- 
thing in the magnificent house is carefully gone over 
every day, and all must be finished and every servant 
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except the butler and the footman invisible before 
the earliest riser in the family saunters in for his nine 
o’clock breakfast. When the family is assembled 
down stairs, which is usually not much before one 
o'clock luncheon, the upstairs work is finished, 
and so much work is to be done, and to be 
done so thoroughly that each hour of the day brings 
its duties, and there are not many rest moments 
before the maids have their six o’clock supper. The 
first of each month Mrs. Havemeyer hands the 
housekeeper a check for five hundred dollars; one 
hundred dollars for herself, one hundred dollars for 
the steward, seventy-five dollars for the butler and 
the rest to be divided among the other ten servants. 
The chef has one hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
addition to his salary to pay his help ; the two ladies’ 
maids share one hundred dollars between them, and 
Mr. Havemeyer settles with the coachman and the 
grooms to the tune of about four hundred dollars per 
month. This is for only one of four houses, but the 
others are not so expensive. 


THERE IS NOTHING NOBLER in man than courage, and 
and the only way to be courageous is to be clean handed 
and hearted, to be able to respect ourselves and face our 
record. 


2 @ 0 


On the IN THESE DAYS when so many causes 
Cheerful of alarm and sources of danger are kept 
Side. prominently before us by “specialists” 
and sensationalists, it is encouraging to 
be able to draw counteracting facts from the great 
laboratory of human experience and investigation. 
A tireless editor—and by the way, how much we owe 
to this “tireless” being—has been looking over the 
field, and comes to the conclusion that not nearly all 
of the dire prognostications regarding the human 
race are well founded. Without going over the 
ground as fully and as logically, we may summarize 
some of the conclusions which he reaches, and they 
will be found to make a quite cheering showing, 
as we reflect upon their sources and degrees of 
comfort. 

Mental activity was certainly never greater than 
to-day. The amount of work being done by editors 
and writers at the present time is something wonder- 
ful, if only we weigh the proportion which they are 
doing in comparison with the quantity done in former 
times, by those who acquired renown as masters of 
literature. Students were never put to so exacting 
conditions as at present, and we may better under- 
stand what they are winning by noting the advances 
which have but very recently been secured in medi- 
cine and surgery, applied mechanics, including elec- 
tricity, invention and development in many lines, 
revolutionizing the methods of the world in business, 
travel, communication and other material things. 
Quite possibly the genius of man devotes itself less 
to resounding oratory, than formerly; but through 
hard and practical work it is certainly carrying 


wonderful. 

Physically we must admit that notwithstanding 
conflicting evidence the race is certainly not degen- 
erating. Modern science gives us better food, better 
sanitation, protection from the extremes and the 
dangers of temperature, shelter from inclement 
weather. The ravages of disease have been greatly 
checked; smallpox and scurvy, not long since so 
fatal, have almost disappeared, and are no longer 
seriously feared. While consumption and lung dis- 
ease still head the list of fatal maladies, the number 
of deaths from these causes is diminishing. The 
teeth, it must be admitted, are less strong than 
formerly ; but if they must be given up, artificial sub- 
stitutes of excellent quality are readily and inex- 
pensively obtainable. The average duration of 
human life is steadily increasing, and as a rule it is 
believed that men, especially, retain the active powers 
of body and mind to a much greater age than 
formerly, although the strain and press of modern 
life is so much greater. The cultivation of health- 
ful sports and recreations, steadily becoming more 
popular, if restrained within sensible limits, means 
most positively longer life, better health, and greater 
strength to the man and woman of the years to come. 

PROFESSOR, a little distracted: “I’m glad to see you. 
How’s your wife?” 

“ I regret it, Professor, but I’m not married.”’ 

**Ah, yes! then, of course, your wife’s still single.” 

—Fliegende Blaetter. 


The Use of WIDESPREAD as is the interest attach- 
Flour ing to all things Japanese, we seem to 

in Japan. have received little information regard- 

ing food matters in the empire of the 

Mikado. Nor have his people adopted foreign food 
customs with as much avidity as they have seized 
upon other “civilized” notions. We are now in- 
formed by the Japan Daily Herald that bread and 
other concoctiens made from flour are beginning to 
enjoy a remarkable degree of universal favor. But 
while bread as an article of food has been widely 
adopted, it has also been completely Japanized, and 
sells in forms unknown to Westerners. Tsukepan, 
sold by peripatetic venders, who push their wares 
along in a tiny-roofed handcart, is much liked by the 
poorer classes. It consists of slices—thick, generous 
slices—of bread dipped in soy and brown sugar, and 
then fried or toasted. Each slice has a skewer passed 
through it, which the buyer returns after demolishing 
the bread. One cannot speak highly of this bread. 
The dough is heavy, and the color an unhealthy yel- 
lowish-gray. Flour is now used in many other ways 
besides the manufacture of simple bread. There is 
Kashi-pan “cake-bread”’ which is sold everywhere. 
As the name implies, it is a sort of sweet breadstuff, 
made into cakes of various sizes and artistic figures, 
according to the skill and fancy of the baker. Toa 
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European palate this Kashi-pan is rather dry and 
tasteless, but it is very cheap, and for five sen one can 
get a huge paper bag full. Kasuteira, or sponge cake, 
is not so much sought after as it used to be. Yet 
some bakeries, such as the Fugetsudo and Tsuboya, 
excel in producing the lightest and most delicious of 
sponge cake. 
+~ + + 
THE FIRST FACTORY for the manufacture of white 
glass for windows was established in 1330, though articles 
of glass have been made for not less than four thousand 
years. 
- +? + 
For A SCRATCH upon a fine piece of plate 
Scratched = glass is frequently very annoying, but 
Plate Glass. jt does not always follow, as many have 
supposed, that the mischief is irre- 
mediabie. Some one who has been investigating the 
matter gives the following instructions for a removal 
or at least a material modification of the blemish: 
Procure some of the finest emery, put it into a pitcher 
with water, stir vigorously and pour out into another 
pitcher after a few seconds. The coarse particles 
will remain in the first pitcher. The contents of the 
second must be allowed to settle, which will take 
some hours; then run it through filtering paper after 
removing the bulk of the water, and the precipitate is 
a powder which will remove the scratches. Apply 
with the finger, a piece of cork or felt. That will 
leave the glass cloudy, but a polish can be brought 
by a paste of jeweler’s rouge and water, rubbed on 
with finger, or cork, or felt, as before. If very fine 
results are required, the rouge is washed like the 
emery, and only the impalpable powder employed. 
++ + + + 
WHERE THERE IS A WILL, there is a way. Out in 
Denver, last fall, when it was desired to give a Christmas 
feast to the poor people of the city, a great rabbit hunt 
was instituted. Thirty-five hundred fat jack rabbits were 
secured, and distributed among the hungry and needy. 
+++ + + 
Regarding How rapipLy the old fashions and 
Human fancies fade away, beliefs are shown to 
Hair. have been merely myths, and the “ gospel 
truths ” of former generations are classed 
as most misleading fallacies! Among the revela- 
tions of science are some concerning the human 
hair, which are thus presented by a recent writer: 
“The microscope has dispelled the popular idea that 
‘a hair is a hollow tube,’ consisting of a root, shaft 
and point, receiving perpetual fluid nourishment 
from the body, which fallacy led to cutting or shav- 
ing the hair off the head of any one in delicate 
health. Likewise, when the hair was cut, the points 
were singed lest the fluid should ooze out and be 
wasted. Now, a root is that portion of a plant which 
descends into and fixes itself in the earth to draw out 
nourishment for the plant. But a hair has no part of 
its structure which either descends or draws nourish- 
ment for itself. The thickened bulbous end of a 


hair, which may be perceived on one pulled out of 
the skin, looks like a root, but it is only the newly 
formed part of the hair, immature, sometimes flaccid, 
and shaped by the lower part of the follicle or sheath 
in which it is formed, ready to be pushed upward 
into the narrower part of the follicle and molded into 
the shape and thickness it will retain. The micro- 
scope shows that the skin has three layers—the 
outermost, called the scarf skin, cuticle, or epider- 
mis—the second layer called the rete mucosum, or 
rete malpight, and the third layer called the cutis cera 
(true skin), or derma. When the skin is first formed. 
minute depressions are made in these three layers, 
which are named sacs or follicles, and it is in these 
tiny follicles that the manufacture of hair com- 
mences, by the depressed skin absorbing from the 
blood vessels and oil glands a supply of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur, which 
gradually evolve a fibrous structure called hair, in 
which can be distinguished the outer scaly covering 
called epithelium, the inner fibrous or cortical tissue, 
and the central coloring matter called medu//a.” 


¢ © 


ABOUT FIFTEEN MILLION POUNDS of mincemeat are 
made annually in the United States, and it is consumed 
largely in the big cities, the country housewife still pre- 
ferring to follow in the footsteps of her grandmother and 
make her own.—Chicago Record. 

+ + + 
THE CLOSING HOUR. 

The morning hours are joyiul fair, 
With call of bird and scent of dew; 
And blent with shining gold and blue, 

And glad the summer noontides are ; 

The slow sun lingering seeks the west 
As loth to leave and grieve so soon 
The long and fragrant afternoon ; 

But still the evening is the best. 


Day may be full as day may be, 
Her hands all heaped with gifts, her eyes 
Alight with joyful prophecies ; 
But still we turn where, wistfully, 
The veiled evening, dimly tall, 
Stands in the shadow without speech 
And holds her one gift out to each— 
Her gift of rest, the gift of all. 


Ah! sweetly falls the sunset glow 
On silver hairs, all peaceful bent 
To catch the last rays, and content 

To watch the twilight softly grow ; 

Content to face the night and keep 
The peaceful vigil of the eve, 

And like a little child to breathe 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Ah! close of life! Ah! close of day! 

Which thinks of morn without regret, 
Which thinks of busy noon, and yet 

Grieves not to put its toils away, 

Which, calmed with thoughts of coming rest, 
Watches the sweet, still evening fade, 
Counting its hours all unafraid— 

Surely, the evening is the best. 

—Susan Coolidge, in Independent. 
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THE NEW STATIONERY. 


New Shades of Note Paper and New Styles of Cards and 
Wedding Invitations. 


To chime in with the present craze for everything 
Napoleonic, a pale cream note paper has been intro- 
duced, which, when its clear pages are held to the 
light, shows the emblematic laurel leaves encircling 
the famous “ N,” and surmounted by the crown of 
France. This paper is affected by the up-to-date 
young woman, with an established reputation for 
always using the latest thing out, says the New York 
Sun. Paper with a border up the back, where the 
sheet is folded, is also shown, but the swell young 
woman is not quite so likely to select this style, be- 
cause itis much more expensive. The border is a 
shade or two deeper in tint than the rest of the paper, 
and the lettering and address are a distinctly deeper 
tint again, making a harmonious combination. 

Some of the new writing papers to be found at the 
fashionable stationery stores are so bizarre and fan- 
tastic, both in shade and decoration, that it is hard 
to fancy any one deliberately choosing to write upon 
them. Some are brocaded, blocked, and plaided 
after the fashion of wall papers. Others resemble 
silk, so fine is their texture and so glossy the brocaded 
figures. These suggest wedding cake boxes and 
other dainty parcels put up by confectioners. By the 
way, the wedding cards and invitations that have 
hitherto announced themselves by the squareness of 
their thick, white envelopes now appear in long nar- 
row wrappers that recall the envelopes in use many 
years ago. For many seasons the wedding invita- 
tion was engraved on paper longer than it was wide, 
which, when folded, called for a square envelope; 
now the paper is wider than it is long. 

Monograms this season are very small; in fact, ex- 
actly half the size of a few seasons ago, and are 
rapidly growing smaller. They are placed in the 
middle of the head of the page instead of in the 
upper left-hand corner. The crest is not quite as 
much used as formerly. The lavender paper which 
was so popular last winter, and which was brought out 
in delicate shades, has been succeeded by a pale 
azure tint. Many people prefer paper of immaculate 
whiteness, either with the monogram and lettering in 
silver. A pleasing tint of crushed strawberry note 


paper, with the monogram address in a darker shade, 
is also popular, as is a green about the tint of sea 
water seen under certain conditions of light. A pale, 
steel-gray paper, with the monogram or crest on a 
shield of darker gray, is used in very light mourning. 

Visiting cards are thinner and lighter than formerly, 
which is a distinct gain, in view of the number that 
have to be carried by the women who make many 
calls. The custom of jeaving an abnormal number 
of cards at one house has passed into disrepute, how- 
ever, having worn itself out by reason of its own 
inconvenience. 

There was also a grotesque side to this fashion— 
the spectacle of a maid or man servant solemnly 
entering an apartment with twenty-two cards, per- 
haps, on a silver tray, to announce the visit of two 
people. Cards are now engraved in a clear script, 
small or large, as individual taste may suggest, or 
else in plain Roman capitals. This lettering is more 
expensive than the script. German text is no longer 
fashionable. The script letters are severely plain, 
without flourishes or shaded strokes. A young man 
frequently gives his club as the residence address on 
his card. Cards for husband and wife are smaller 
than last season, which isan advantage. An authority 
on such matters states that cards with rounded cor- 
ners have appeared in England, but they have not yet 
crossed the water. Men's cards are smaller than 
heretofore, although personal preference may be exer- 
cised on this point. Young ladies’ cards are a trifle 
smaller than those of their married sisters, but they 
are only used when paying informal visits to intimate 
friends. On all other occasions the mother’s name 
appears on the daughter’s card. 


PickED Up THE FAMILY LIVING AFTER THE PUB 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Dangers of Mental Strain. 

Intellectual work does not injure healta or shorten 
life, but mental overwork, when associated with emo- 
tional strain, is often a cause of nervous breakdown 
and disease. 

Health and life are sometimes lost through forget- 
fulness of the fact that mental strain is dangerous to 
those in or past middle life who attempt brain work 
to which they have not been accustomed. 

If not subjected to excessive mental or physical 
strain, public and professional men, although afflicted 
with organic diseases, may live in comfort and doa 
moderate amount of work for many years. 

Among physicians, lawyers and journalists the per- 
formance of brain work under pressure for time and 
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bad hygienic conditions, is a common cause of ill 
health. 

Comparatively few clergymen succumb completely 
to mental overwork, although many of them suffer 
from a mild, annoying form of nervous exhaustion. 

The danger to the scientific worker usually arises 
from too intense and prolonged activity of the mind 
in one direction. It springs largely from the fascina- 
tion it has for its votaries. The system of severe 
competitive examinations in many communities saps 
the health of teachers and pupils. 

Chronic nervous exhaustion is not common among 
men prominent in public affairs and in the profes- 
sions. Such men are, however, sometimes the vic- 
tims of a severe acute nervous prostration. 

The warnings of mental overwork and overstrain 
vary, but certain psychical symptoms and such physi- 
cal symptoms, as laxity orimmobility of countenance, 
diminished resisting power, heart failure, sleepless- 
ness, cervico-occipital pain or distress and dyspepsia 
are of most frequent occurrence. 

Insanity in some forms is often developed by over- 
strain of nervous systems. 

Phthisis, diabetes and Bright’s disease, next to in- 
sanity, are among the diseases most likely to be de- 
veloped by mental overwork. Men in whose families 
phthisis is hereditary should carefully guard against 
such overwork. 

Overtaxing the mind and nervous system may be 
the exciting cause of almost any serious disorder to 
which chance, accident, imprudence or infection ex- 
poses the individual. 

Dust, Upholstery, and Disease. 

Householders in furnishing would do well to re- 
member that the ordinary practice of covering a floor 
with a carpet is not without its disadvantages, even 
its dangers. The particles which give substance to 
the pure searchlight of a sunbeam as it penetrates 
the window pane are of the most varied character. 
Harmless as are very many of them, there are also 
many more possessed of true morbific energy and 
capable of almost unlimited multiplication. Any one 
can see, therefore, how, when sheltered in dusty, 
woolen hangings, chair upholstery, and carpets, they 
render these articles veritable harbors of disease. 
The less we have of such, the better, especially in 
bedrooms. Some practical deductions naturally sug- 
gest themselves. As to curtains and carpets, it is 
but rational that they should, as a rule, consist of the 
smoother and harder fabrics which will bear thorough 
brushing. If thicker floor cloths and rugs be used, 
they should be such in size and arrangement that 
they can be readily taken up and beaten. It is but 
part of the same argument to say that as much of the 
floor as possible should be either varnished or laid 
with oilcloth, so as to allow of frequent cleansing. 
Cane and leather, for a like reason, are incomparably 
superior to the richest upholstery when we come to 
speak of general furniture. Some, perhaps, may im- 
agine that in making these observations we treat this 
matter too muchasa hobby. Only one circumstance, 


however, is required in order to convince any such of 
their real and practical significance, and that is the 
actual presence of infectious disease. When this ap- 
pears, all forms of cumbrous comfort in the apart- 
ment must give place not merely to a freer and sim- 
pler arrangement, but even to bare, sunlit, and airy 
desolation.—London Lancet. 


To Make Attar of Roses. 

Directions for arranging a rose potpourri prove 
of special interest each year as the early summer 
brings its wealth of fragrant rose leaves, but still more 
worthy of yearly repetition is the home manufacture 
of a delicate perfume almost as acceptable as the 
high-priced attar of roses. To make this use the 
fragrant petals of flowers of the same season. Roses 
and jasmine, with a small quantity of sweetbrier and 
mignonette, make a nice mixture. There must be a 
greater quantity of rose leaves than of all the others 
together. 

Spread the petals on a layer of cotton, which has 
been dipped in the finest Florence, or Lucca oil, and 
sprinkle over them a little fine salt. Lay on another 
sheet of cotton and add petals and salt as before; 
repeat this, with a layer of the oiled cotton between 
each layer of petals, until you have filled a china bow! 
or wide-mouthed jar. Tie a bladder closely over all 
and place the vessel in the sun; if under a garden 
forcing glass all the better. In about fifteen days re- 
move the bladder and squeeze the cotton and petals, 
when a fragrant oil will be expressed resembling the 
high-priced attar of roses sold by druggists. The 
bottle into which this oil is squeezed must be corked 
up immediately. A bottle with a glass stopper is 
best for the purpose. If cork is used tie a piece of 
bladder over it. Just give this a trial, now that such 
quantities of rose leaves are falling from the fading 
flowers, and see if you are not delighted with the result. 


The Up-to-date Toilet Table. 


There are many things necessary nowadays for the 
up-to-date toilet table. One of the requisites which 
fortunately can be procured without expense or 
trouble is a jar of salt—common table salt, and it isa 
panacea for many ills. A little of it dissolved in 
warm water is sure to remove the slight inflammation 
from the eyelids reddened by along drive in the wind. 
If used for a gargle it will aliay any slight irritation 
in the throat; a little should occasionally be put in 
the water in which one’s teeth are brushed, as it 
helps to harden the gums. 

Tincture of camphor, or tincture of myrrh, dropped 
into water, is an excellent wash for the mouth and 
throat when the breath is not sweet. When the latter 
is used the proper proportions are ten drops of myrrh 
in a glass of water. 

Powdered alum is an important adjunct; a little 
should be thrown into the water in which you bathe 
your hands before. putting on gloves for a crowded 
reception or ball, when there might be a tendency to 
perspire too freely. 

It is said that a few drops of sulphuric acid in the 
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bath water is also a preventive of the too free perspi- 
ration of either hands or feet. 

An equal mixture of lemon juice and glycerine is 
another “aid to beauty ” necessary to a toilet table— 
it whitens as well as softens the hands.—The 
American. 


From EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


German Fondness for Cake. 

This rage is confined to no one age, sex, or occupa- 
tion. It seems to be general; the quarter is of one 
mind on this subject. You see the gravest spectacle. 
Germans of gray beards and vast bulk munching 
cakes at insignificant little cafés, along with shop 
boys, rough young fellows, and pretty girls. There 
is somewhere a theory touching the correlation of 
tastes, that teaches that when once a man has settled 
down to a genuine adult fondness for beer, wine, and 
tobacco he loses his joy in sweetmeats; but the 
German quarter is a standing disproof of the theory, 
for the cake eaters smoke pipes and drink both beer 
and wine. 

The number and variety of cakes displayed in 
bakeries and cafés is appalling to one imbued with the 
modern belief as to the unwholesomeness of sweets. 
You may easily count in such places thirty or forty 
different kinds of cakes, besides zweiback, plain 
bread, crescent rolls, rye bread, and several kinds of 
pie.—though pie is not a specialty, is consumed in 
moderate quantities, and is always eaten with a 
knife only. 

The chief thing that saves the whole German 
quarter from dyspepsia in its reckless consumption 
of sweets is the fact that there is no such thing as a 
quick lunch over there. If a man eats only half a 
dozen slices of cake or as many crescent rolls with 
his noonday coffee, he lingers over it a proper time 
reading the paper or a volume of Goethe, or perhaps 
playing cards or dominoes with his table mate. The 
pale down-towner, who bolts the sweets of a quick 
lunch in four minutes and hastens back to work, 
deservedly pays for his sins with a disturbed liver 
and a damaged digestion. The German, who lingers 
thirty or forty minutes over his light and seemingly 
unwholesome luncheon, is fat, rosy, and of good 
conscience. 

It must be said for the cakes of the German 
quarter that they are as harmless as good cakes can 
be made. They are light to dizziness, not oversweet, 
and cooked through and through. There is one 
other thing that helps to render the German immune 
from his terrible luncheon, and that is that he seldom 


down town takes cold milk with his luncheon, doubt- 
less because it can be gulped without delay. The 
German has hot coffee, tea, or chocolate, or hot milk, 
always with two or three lumps of sugar. Hot milk 
is a cure for almost any disorder of the stomach, 
so that the German’s luncheon contains both bane 
and antidote. Of course the German never insults 
his inner man with ice water, and it is seldom served, 
save by request of untaught strangers. 


Simple and Good. 


There is a Siberian dish called “pillman” that 
would doubtless find favor if introduced here. In it 
can be utilized scraps of any cold meat, although the 
original recipe calls for fresh beef. To prepare it, 
chop quite fine about a pound of cold meat—steak, 
if you use fresh meat; put with it one small onion 
and season well; then add a cupful of rich gravy. If 
the meat is fresh, cook for a few moments in the 
gravy, but if the meat has been cooked, simply heat 
it through, and set aside to cool while you make the 
paste. Beat up one egg; then add to it a pound of 
flour, salted slightly, and work into a stiff, tough 
dough, with as little water or milk as possible. Roll 
the dough very thin and cut out round pieces, in the 
center of which put two tablespoonfuls of the meat. 
Gather the edges up and pinch together, as for apple 
dumplings ; then put them in a kettle of boiling soup 
stock. As soon as they come to the surface of the 
stock they are sufficiently cooked. Serve them with 
a gravy broth made of melted butter, with a dash of 
vinegar in it, or with a boat of the broth in which 
they were boiled.—International Confectioner. 


Value of Apples. 


There is no better aid to digestion, in certain cases, 
than the cooked apple. It is a recognition of this 
truth—though doubtless the recognition came before 
the truth was fully appreciated—which assigns apple 
sauce as an accompaniment of roast pork, goose and 
other rich meats, which are apt to make trouble with 
the digestive powers. The derangements arising 
from eating too freely of meats, of almost any kind, 
are corrected by the use of an apple regimen, the 
fruit being used either cooked or raw. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, the free use of fruit acids, of which 
the apple is the very best repository, tends to 
decrease that very common disorder, acidity of the 
stomach, the chemical action of the related elements 
changing the acids into alkaline carbonates, which 
tend to neutralize any acid condition of the system. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


For cleaning mahogany, take one pint of furniture 
oil, mix with it half a pint of spirits of turpentine and 
half a pint of vinegar, wet a woolen rag with the liquid 
and rub the wood the way of the grain, then polish 
with a piece of flannel and soft cloth. 
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THE MODERN TOMATO 
And How to Make the Most of it. 


TEWED tomatoes is an exceedingly simple 
thing to make ready for the table, but never- 
theless it is seldom well done. Ata most im- 
portant point of the operation the housewife 

usually fails, chiefly for the reason that she thickens 
the tomatoes and stirs them too much with an iron 
spoon. The fire should be left to do its work alone, 
and the cook meanwhile should go about something 
else. First in the operation of stewing, boiling 
water should be poured over the tomatoes and the 
skins carefully taken off with a knife. They should 
then be cut into small pieces and put in the sauce- 
pan, which should be invariably agate or porcelain. 
When they have become soft they should be stirred 
smartly with a wooden spoon, and then a little but- 
ter, pepper and salt put in to flavor, with just a pinch 
of soda to remove acidity. 

Escalloping is a more delicate and altogether a 
prettier cooking operation. For this the tomatoes 
should be first peeled and then sliced. Following 
this, a layer of them should be placed in the bottom 
of a baking dish and sprinkied over with half a tea- 
spoonful of chopped onion. Above should come a 
generous layer of bread crumbs seasoned with pep- 
per, salt and butter. Repeat then a layer of tomatoes, 
another half teaspoonful of chopped onion, with bread 
crumbs and the seasoning above. These alternate 
layers should be continued until the top of the bak- 
ing dish is reached, bread crumbs being left on the 
top. Over all should be poured one cupful of rich, 
sweet milk. Bake two hours. 

Thirty minutes is the time that should be allowed 
for baking tomatoes. No preparation of this vege- 
table is more excellent than this one. The stem of 
the tomato should be carefully cut out with a sharp 
knife, care being taken not to break the skin. The 
pulp and seeds should then be scooped out, and after 
being set aside for a few moments shquld be poured 
over a mixture of bread crumbs and cold minced 
chicken. This forcemeat or stuffing should be sea- 
soned with pepper, salt and butter, and then pushed 
back within the tomato. Put the top on carefully, so 
that the tomato may look complete. The dripping 
pan should be well lined with two tablespoonfuls of 
water and a tablespoonful of butter. Serve on a 
broad platter and garnish with watercress. 

In the deviling of tomatoes the one essential and 
difficult thing is the preparation of the sauce. This 
sauce is a complicated one, and the rule given must 
be followed with absolute exactness. Take the yolk 
only of a hard-boiled egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 


vinegar, one raw egg whipped light, a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar, a pinch of salt, a dash of mustard 
and a small quantity of pepper. Pound the hard- 
boiled egg and rub in the melted butter, adding for 
seasoning the sugar, salt, mustard and pepper. Beat 
until light, and then add the vinegar, heating then 
almost to a boil. Stir in the beaten raw egg until 
quite thick. 

Put this dish in a pan of boiling water, and then 
leave. Cut the tomatoes in thick slices and broil! 
them over a clear fire. When they are finished lay 
them on a hot platter and pour the sauce over them. 
They should be served immediately, as the great 
gastronomic charm of the dish is lost if the sauce 
has the faintest suggestion of lukewarmness. 

For broiling, the tomatoes themselves are prepared 
in precisely the same way, but the sauce given above 
is omitted. They should be carefully grilled over a 
bright fire that does not smoke in the least degree, 
and over them when they are fully cooked melted 
butter should be poured. 

It is an interesting culinary fact, and one that un. 
fortunately is not appreciated nearly as much as it 
might be, that the “ quickest” soup that can be pre- 
pared for a hastily constructed dinner, or one which 
must be somewhat extended because of the unex- 
pected arrival of company, is the everyday tomato 
soup. Either canned or especially prepared tomatoes 
can be used. One large coffeecupful of them should 
be taken and boiled in a pint of hot water for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that time pepper, salt anda 
good-sized piece of butter should be put in for fla 
voring, the size of a thumb nail. While this is foam- 
ing, a quart of boiling milk should be poured in and 
the soup is ready for the tureen. 

There are several ways to make that much-appre- 
ciated delicacy—tomato bisque soup—but this is, 
perhaps, the simplest and the most thoroughly satis- 
factory : Two coffeecupfuls of tomatoes and a pint 
of good white soup stock are the chief ingredients. 
Boil these together for ten minutes and _ strain 
through a puree sieve. Put back over the fire and 
season with pepper, salt and butter, adding soda as 
in the ordinary tomato soup. Put in a quart of boil- 
ing milk and, in addition, two tablespoonfuls of 
arrowroot mixed with a little cold milk. Stir con- 
stantly until the soup is thoroughly thickened. 

Still another suggestion to cooks who seek new 
recipes is the dish of steak, tomatoes and onions. 
The steak—a sirloin—should be placed in a spider, 
covered over with sliced onions and surmounted with 
a thick layer of tomatoes. Over all should be a sea- 
soning of pepper, salt and butter and a generous 
sprinkling of flour. Add hot water, cover tight with 
the pot lid and stew for an hour.—New York World. 


The banana is nutritious, palatable, cheap and of 
great value as food. It is within easy reach of the 


poorest. For a nickel a day, each member ofa family 
of five may enjoy a ripe banana of good size and 
quality. 
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From July Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
THE CHAFING DISH, IN VERSE. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

My wife is a faithful reader of your magazine, a firm believer 
in its creed of being “‘ Conducted in the Interests of the Higher 
Lite of the Household,” and she is so pronounced in expressing 
her admiration for GooD HOUSEKEEPING that I have myseit 
come to the conclusion that she is right in this particular, as 
she isin many others. We were both much interested in what 
the June number had to say about the Chafing Dish, probably 
from the fact that my business leads me in that line of commer- 
cial effort, my attention first having been called that way from 
hearing my better half constantly speaking of the many virtues 
contained in her Chafing Dish—a rather inferior article of its 
kind, by the way—and the oft-repeated expression that “she 
didn’t know what she should do without it.” This may, per- 
haps, seem rather a prosy matter to bring to the attention of 
the Editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and f should hardly dare 
attempt such an undertaking but for the attention given the 
subject in our copy for June. The subject may be prosy, in- 
deed, but my wife insists that there is also poetry in the Chaf- 
ing Dish, even if the subject is prosy and practical. ‘Surely, 
John,” she said, “if you don’t believe this, suggest to the con- 
ductors of Goop HouSEKEEPING that they ask some of their 
bright contributors to tell usin verse, as their experiences may 
dictate, of the merits and virtues ot the Chafing Dish, one of 
the most popular belongings of the kitchens and dining rooms 
in The Homes of the World.” i 3 NM. Cc. 

So enthusiastic is our correspondent, here quoted, that 
he places at the disposal of the editor of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING a fine Silver-plated Chafing Dish, to be presented 
to the writer of the best piece of verse, of not less than 
one-fourth page of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, the decision as 
to whose production is the best, to be made by vote of our 
readers, sent to the editor on the accompanying coupon, 
the same to be mailed and postmarked not later than 
July 27. Comments are also requested as to what may 
have been the experiences of each-one in the use of the 
Chafing Dish, for publication, with or without the names 
of the writers, as each may request.—Zditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Chafing Dish, in Verse, called for by our corre- 
spondent, J. M. C., in July Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has not 
“ drawn a full house,” only two versifiers venturing, in this 
connection, to respond, up to the designated date at which 
such contributions could be accepted. Either of these, 
however, is worthy of the prize offered by our enthusiastic 
correspondent, and the decision of such of our readers as 
take an interest in the Chafing Dish literature of the time, 
will be anxiously awaited. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHAFING DISH. 
Oh, I am a festive chafing dish, 
I foam, and froth, and bubble, 
I sing the song of meat and fish, 
And save a deal of trouble 
In kitchen realm and dining hall. 
The housewife now is able, 
When I respond unto her call, 
To cook dinner on the table. 
In the quiet home or banquet hall, 
In fair or stormy weather, 
In winter, summer, spring or fall, 
Where’er is “ gathered together” 
At in or outdoor meals, the while 
Handy, and ready for duty, 
I’m sure to win a welcome smile, 
For neatness, grace and beauty. 


On fish, and flesh, and fowl, I feed, 
On lobsters, sweetbreads, oysters, 
Welsh rarebits, too, are choice, indeed, 
In home, or hall, or cloisters. 
Oh, I am a festive chafing dish, 
And give the housewife pleasure, 
To her I am all that heart could wish, 
Her choicest household treasure. 


Oh, I am a festive chafing dish, 
Comely, quaint and cosy, 
In circles rather revel-ish, 
My mission somewhat rosy, 
I'm ever ready at command 
To do the best of cooking, 
Am always sure to be on hand, 
And best of all, good looking. 
— Uncle John, 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHAFING DISH. 
“T would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way.” 
But while I abide here, my readiest wish 
Is forestalled and responds to the new Chafing Dish. 


Tis not that I think most of eating—Oh, no! 

But just to relieve that necessity so, 

Without any worry for flesh or for fish, 

Makes one worship almost the dear Chafing Dish. 


If Teddie is ill, or the servants offend, 

Or John comes home bringing impromptu, a friend, 
With a scrap of wit’s end and a morsel from Kish 
All is right by the aid of the rich Chafing Dish. 


Now housekeeping lightened and well simplified, 
No longer a bugbear will seem to the bride 
Accustomed to see, at her mother’s least wish, 
Dainty viands arise from the bright Chafing Dish. 


3e it far from me, sisters, to rise here to prove 
That one tool a mountain of work can remove ; 
But a mew tool and capable! well might we wish 
Our suffering mothers had known such a Dish. 


Of course it is best to have cupboards not bare; 
Left- »vers will prove to be treasures most rare ; 
All that comes to its net is most delicate fish— 

Prepare, then, for magic returns from that Dish. 


In the adjuncts of food is no poetry known ? 

Is there none, in the art of things gracefully done ? 
Is there none in the fitness of things? Ah! I wish 
All poetry true as this charming new Dish. 


The editor knows! and he gave his consent, 
We all would fain go where Goop HOUSEKEEPING went 
So honor to her whose poetical wish 
Stirs echoes the sweetest of her Chafing Dish. 
—Mary Walpole Wood. 


Chafing Dish Coupon. 
Name of Poem, 


Date of publication, 


Residence. 


Date of mailing,...... 


A copy of “Kitchen Mysteries.” a neat little volume of useful 
snating tos the home. wi.l be mailed to each person returning us 


this coupon properly filled out. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGRAM. 

Prizk PuzzLe. 

404.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE LIBRARY AND 
MUSIC ROOM. 

Those who are taking the course in “ Household Anagrams,” 
which began with “ Kitchen Utensils” in the June number of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and continued with “Articles of Use 
in the Dining Room,” in the July number, will find themselves 
advanced to the “Library and Music Room” this month. 
Time and space have required a shortening of the list, so that 
but seventy-five articles are presented for search and discovery. 
Literature and music go hand in hand, and to those well versed 
in either there ought to be little difficulty in arriving at the cor 
rect solutions. Those who have grown rusty in their knowl- 
edge will have an excellent opportunity of “brushing it up,” 
and, to all, the object to be attained will be found well worth 
the effort. Here is the list prepared for our puzzlers this 
month : 


1. Sing love above rocks. 30. I can't doubt Nan seats 
2. Ride, kiss, and let swig. mares. 
3. Ned kin nap. 31. V. Wales is rich. 
4. Z. Poe odd American sail- 32. Lined places. 
ing soaks B. 33. Sal run rarer seeds. 
5. K— sell post rod. 34. We rap the pigs. 
6. Lois M— curls. 35- Spare pan wrecks. 
7. C. I. rum casks. 36. I tell Bert C— bear yarns. 
8. Hairpins to pug. 37- Not a saddle for spinning 
9. Q— I sun ear soap. races. 
10. Bad boys rang Pa in. 38. Nat’s kinds. 
11. As one bad bun in,Jane’s 39. Plain M. soap. 
jar. 40. Engraves dancing things. 


12. Readsoon “Greattinguns.” 41. Solo profit. 

13. Some heads nod in real pens. 42. New sipper. 

14. No livid colonel vails son. 43. But C. lost mileage. 
15. Nostril modes be. 44. See D— fears truth. 
16. Kate B— pass wet pears. 45. Head psalms. 

17. I say Senator Cone died 46. Col.-R. lays brick. 


placid in C—. 47. It means cubics. 
18. Rate in toys. 48. Maple St. dust N. 
1g. Red ants are kept in V— 49. Lard canes. 

cups. 30. Doctor C. N. Rose is in 
zo. Lank Bob's O. K. Canada, N. C. 
21. Pet, sing *“* Bar plot.” 51. Jane W. Horn said pass 
22. E. P. please pleat cotton for charm. 

Rand. 52 O, Pa, Thirza dusts near. 


23. Lend it, Mat handles beasts. 53. Try panes. 
24. N— leaps sod pavements. 54. L. M. leap bogs. 


25. Ross demands but ran. 55. Bells sup and squint. 
26. His cues met. 56. Even pinks. 

27. An’ mind rig out sandals. 57. Mast spaces. 

28. Cold fun costs a pile. 58. Sis and buttercups. 


29 N. Carr loads tents nice. 59. Yes, no phlox. 


60. E. W. R. is pretty. 
61. Princess Gospey. 
62. B. T. adds pleasant. 


68. See Noel, improve nest. 
69. Claims in tan beer. 
7°. Figs on trunk. 


63. Ran pecks. 71. A cask Boston adders. 

64. Send or help. 72. Hornslide, City Road. 

65. Ten B. I. K. lots. 73- See force broken. 

66. Red bars burn. 74. Six Galena W. 

67. Tell, set fire. 75. Charles donotfan R. N.H. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
of the Meriden Britannia Company’s “ Assyrian Pattern,” 
extra plate, teaspoons, for the first correct answer; Second 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING for 
the second ditto; Zhird Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Amateur Gardening for the third such list. Number the an- 
swers in order from 1 to 75. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence wil] be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page «x 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, August 31, 
1895. 

Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
400.—KITCHEN UTENSILS DISGUISED AS ANA- 
GRAMS. 

The unbounded success of the “ Household Anagrams,” the 
first installment of which appeared in the June number of Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING, under the guise of “ Kitchen Utensils Dis- 
guised as Anagrams,” has been amply demonstrated by the 
host of letters received in reply, which must have led the post 
office authorities to believe that a puzzle endeavorers’ conven- 
tion was in progress at the office of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

People whose knowledge of the kitchen is principally that 
of hearsay, or obtained by seeing occasional mention of the 
word in newspaper advertisements, set out on a tour of this 
hitherto unexplored (by them) realm, and to their amazement 
found that there were hundreds—or to be more exact, a Aun- 
dred articles which were of frequent, if not of daily use in that 
important department of the household. That a great many 
of our puzzlers had visited a department that was new to them 
was evidenced by their at‘empt to wash dishes with china dish- 
cloths, instead of with chain dishcloths. Possibly there are in 
use articles known as “china” dishcloths, but the working 
housekeeper is more familiar with the chain dishcloth, which 
has of late years supplanted the linty rag, so familiar to the 
scenes of our childhood. While a great many stumbled over 
this very ordinary utensil, others were equally insistent that 
closets are constructed in the form of cabinets, instead of cab- 
inets being constructed for the closet. As a result we had a 
new article of carpentry and kitchen furniture in the form of 
cabinet closets, white very few were able to distinguish the dif- 
ference between cabinet closets and closet cabinets. 

No one but the puzzle editor and his assistants realized what 
possibilities there are in a kitchen, of however diminutive di- 
mensions, so it must have been an awakening, not to say an 
education, for those who searched high and low for the hidden 
articles. Such an overhauling of pots, pans and kettles was 
never made, even on a general scrubbing day. The sink was 
scoured, above and below, the stove was examined carefully, 
inside and out, above and beneath, and some even examined 
the flooring, lest something should be hidden away in some 
overlooked crack. But, after all, the cooking table yielded the 
best results, and there most of the puzzlers found themselves 
at home. 

Strange to say, out of the multitude of searchers only three 
were letter perfect, and prizes are awarded to them in the order 
of the receipt of their letters. The first prize was won by 
Florence M. Wyman of Cambridgeport, Mass., the second by 
Mrs. J. A. Burnham of Manchester, Mass., and the third by 
Miss Sarah Tuthill of Middletown, N. Y. 
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2. Bean pots. 

3. Bread boxes. 

4. Bread pans. 

Bread plates. 

6. Bread raisers. 

;-. Butter dishes. 

8. Cake boxes. 

9. Carving knives. 
1o. Chafing dishes. 
11. Chain dishcloths. 
12. Chocolate pots. 
13. Colanders. 

13. Chopping bowls. 

15. Chopping knives. 
16. Closet cabinets. 
17. Coal hods. 

18. Cocoa pots. 

19. Coffee mills. 

20. Coffee pots. 

21. Corn poppers. 

22. Cotton dishmops. 
23. Cooky cutters. 
24. Cooking stoves. 
23. Cooking tables. 
26. Cracker jars. 


28. Custard cups. 

29. Dish drainers. 

30. Dishpans. 

3. Double boilers. 

32. Doughnut cutters. 
33. Dustpans. 

34. Dripping pans. 
35. Egg beaters. 

36. Egg boilers. 

37. Feather dusters. 
38. Fish knives. 

39. Frying pans. 

40. Fruit dishes. 

41. Gas ranges. 

42. Griddles. 

43. Gridirons. 

44- Hair sieves. 

45. Ice cream freezers. 
46. Ice trays. 

47. Ice vessels. 

48. Iron gem pans. 

49. Jelly molds. 

so. Knives and forks. 


continue to prosper. 


The correct list of answers is as follows: 
1. Apple parers and corers. 


27. Crumb brushes and trays. 


51. Kerosene onlcans. 
52. Lemon graters. 
53- Lemon squeezers. 
54. Match hollers. 
55. Measuring cups. 
56. Milk pitchers. 
57- Mop pails. 

58. Molasses jugs. 
59. Molding bvards. 
60. Mustard cups. 
61. Nutcrackers. 
62. Nutmeg graters. 
63. Preserve dishes. 
64. Pie plates. 

65. Potato dishes. 
66. Potato knives. 
67. Potato mashers. 
68. Potato parers. 
69. Pudding dishes. 
70. Raisin seeders. 
71. Refrigerators. 
72. Rolling pins. 

73- Salad dishes. 


74. Sardine openers. 


75. Saucepans. 

76. Scrubbing Lrushes. 
77- Sink scrubs. 

78. Soap dishes. 

79. Soap shakers. 
80. Spice boxes. 

81. Spiders. 

82. Sterilizers. 

83. Stove lifters. 
64. Stove brushes. 
85. Syllabub whips. 
86. Tea caddies. 

87. Teakettles. 

88. Teapots. 

89. Tin dippers. 

go. Tin gem pans. 
gt. Tin pans. 

92. Tunnels. 

93. Vegetable knives. 
94. Waffle irons. 
95- Wash basins. 
96. Washtubs. 

97- Water pails. 

98. Water pitchers. 
99. Wire sieves. 
roo. Yeast strainers. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

Not that I expected to win a prize—but to help pass away 
hours of weariness full of pain—I entered the contest. 
enjoy the magazine; itis “so full of helpful items.” May it 
H. D. P. 


405.—HEADS AND TAILS. 

1. Behead me and I’m an article of food, curtail me and I'm 
anarrow piece, complete I’m a line. 
2. Behead me and I will give you light, curtail me and I'm a 
delicious bivalve, complete I hold fast. 
3. Behead me and I’m a bird, curtail me and I’m a domestic 
animal, complete I’m worn in a monastery. 
4 Behead me and I wash, curtail me and I’m an inhabitant 
of Western Europe, complete I am a bondman. 
3. Behead me and I am an animal, curtail me and I’m a cover- 
ing for the head, complete I am an article of dress. 
6. Behead me and I’m a part of the body, curtail me and I’m 
at enmity, complete I’m not cold. 


An Errant Wooing. 

An ErrRantT Wooinc. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 
“Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo, gilt top, 258 pages. New York, The Century Com- 
pany. 

The wooing of which the story is here told is certainly 
an errant or wandering one. Starting with an American 
family “dolefully groping about their lodgings” in Lon- 
don, the course of the narrative carries them about the 
great English metropolis, through some of the most 
attractive portions of rural England, to Gibraltar and 
Tangier, to Cordova, Seville and Granada. There are 
about twenty very pleasing illustrations of some of the 
attractive spots and scenes which are supposed to have 
come under the observation of themselves and those whose 
fortunes become associated with theirs in the development 
of the narrative. The closing scene occurs in the classic 
fastnesses of the Alhambra, in the tower of Comares, in 
fact—that is, the record stops there, with a snap like the 
breaking of a too tensely drawn cord. The lover has 
found the beloved there, and has poured out his heart to 
her in such a flow of dramatically perfect sentences as it 
is pretty certain no human being off the stage ever used 
in actual experience of the kind depicted. We listen for 
the response with breathless interest, to learn whether 
his thrilling plea touches her somewhat peculiar heart, 
whether joy beyond measure or the blackest despair is to 
be his portion! But the curtain falls, and it shuts the ex- 
pectant reader from the lovers—is it forever, or may we 
hope that something further will be said somewhere, at 
sometime? Are the lovers still there—high in the tower— 
petrified by the fervor of their emotions? Or have they 
come down among the common people and gone their 
way, too full of happiness or of sorrow even to have been 
interviewed? All of this uncertainty and suspense over 
the fate of those in whom we have become so much inter- 
ested is very trying; but we must be thankful for the 
acquaintance which we have had with them, and that we 
have been permitted to accompany them so far in their 
erratic love-making, and to have enjoyed so many confi- 
dential interviews with the various members of the party. 
They will not soon be forgotten. 


In the Fire of the Forge. 

IN THE FIRE OF THE ForRGE. A Romance of Old Nurem- 
berg. By Georg Ebers, author of “Cleopatra,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary J. Safford. Two volumes, 
16mo, 320 and 346 pages; paper, 40 cents per volume; cloth, 

75 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The wide reputation of this author as a novelist, and of 
the translator as an accomplished and faithful scholar, 
prepares the reader to expect a very entertaining picture 
of life in olden Germany. The expectation will not in 
any manner or degree be disappointed. The story is laid 
in the latter portion of the thirteenth century, and as from 
some long-hidden panoramic view, the life of six centu- 
ries agone comes before us, pulsating with the same loves 
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and hates, hopes and fears, as the life of to-day, but stand- 
ing true to its ancient setting and environment. There is 
plenty of the chivalrous love-making of those times—with 
some glances and glimpses of life from which the romance 
is rudely stripped ; trying experiences which are properly 
typified by the titular sentence—“the fire of the forge ”— 
and a very satisfactory ending—for really the modern, 
convulsive, abrupt leaving off, incongruously called “ the 
end,” could never be successfully applied to the romances 
of ancient days which Prof. Ebers so satisfactorily 
presents. 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. 

THe Boy Souprers or 1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of “The Search for Andrew Field,” etc. The War 
of 1812 Series, No. 2. Cloth, illustrated, 319 pages, $1.50. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In **The Search for Andrew Field,’ Dr. Tomlinson 
brought the story to the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, and, although that volume contained much adventure, 
“The Boy Soldiers of 1812” takes the reader through 
much more stirring events. The scene is laid on and 
about Lake Ontario and the St Lawrence River. The 
history and traditions of this section of our country furnish 
abundant material which has never been used, some of 
which the author works into the story with good effect. 
The reader will find in the adventures and exploits of 
David Field and Elijah Spicer and their friends, plenty of 
wholesome excitement and much of historical interest. 
The various engagements on sea and land are described 
with great spirit and fidelity to the facts, inasmuch as the 
author endeavors to lead his readers among the conditions 
and events of the war rather than merely tell about them. 
Hence all the main points in the story are historically 
true, and many of the incidents have a historical basis, 
with which is interwoven just enough of romance to give 
it life and spirit. The story is free from improbabilities, 
and is one that all young people will like. 


The Poet Among the Hills. 

THE Poet AMONG THE HILts. Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
Berkshire; his Berkshire Poems, some of them now first 
published, with historic and descriptive incidents concerning 
the poems, the poet, and his literary neighbors; his poetic, 
personal and ancestral relations to the county. By J. E. A. 
Smith. Cloth, 182 pages, illustrated. Pittsfield, Mass., 
George Blatchford. 

The scope of this volume is so fully set forth in its title 
page that it only remains to say that the author—so well 
known as “the Pittsfield historian,’—has admirably car- 
ried out his purpose, and produces a book of rare local 
interest, which will also prove a favorite in a broader 
sphere, among those interested in the venerable Dr. 
Holmes, whose loss we so recently mourned. It would be 
hard ‘to put into a booklet of this compass more of the 
strong personal flavor, and more pleasing insight to the 
inner life of an earnest, sweet, poetic mind like that of Dr. 
Holmes, than Mr. Smith has here collected. Several of 
the genial doctor’s poems are reprinted, and full explana- 
tion is given of the circumstances which were their inspi- 
ration, with many other matters of interest in the connec- 
tion. There is a portrait of Dr. Holmes in 1844, with sev- 
eral views of residences, scenes and natural objects. Alto- 
gether it is a charming book, in which the lover of pictur- 
esque Berkshire county and of the gentle, venerable poet 
will find equal pleasure. 


Across India. 

Across INDIA; OR, Live Boys IN THE Far East. By 
Oliver Optic, author of “A Missing Million,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, 380 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In this volume, which is the first of the third series of 
the “ All-Over-the-World Library,” Oliver Optic takes the 
Belgrave family, in their steamer, the “ Guardian Mother,” 
sailing to Bombay and Surah. At the latter place the 
party leave the steamer and continue their voyage by rail 
to Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpoor, Lucknow and Benares, visit- 
ing the scenes of the Sepoy Rebellion, as well as many 
other interesting places. During the voyage on the 
“ Guardian Mother,”’ a party containing a number of per- 
sons of importance in India were rescued from the perils 
of the sea, and through their influence the party enjoyed 
many privileges, and were given much information during 
their tour in the country, which it would otherwise have 
been very difficult to obtain. The geography and history 
of the country are conveyed in a most interesting manner: 
but as the author knows just what young people desire, he 
does not allow their interest to lag from want of novel in- 
cidents and thrilling scenes, including hunting adventures 
and the sports of the country. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

A Stupy In Prejupices. By George Paston, author of “A 
Modern Amazon,” etc. No. 170; 287 pages, paper, 50 cents 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

An interesting story which well illustrates some human 
prejudices, and the wreck which they make of human 
happiness. Miles, the selfish, exacting husband, and 
Cecily, the sweet, loving, self-sacrificing wife, are types of 
people much too thickly scattered about in this world of 
ours. 
THE VENGEANCE OF JAMES VANSITTART. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell, author of “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. No. 

169 ; 366 pages, paper, 50 cents. 

This is a novel of more than usual strength; well told, 
and morally clean. James Vansittart, a comparatively 
worthy young man, endures a succession of wrongs which 
fill his life with bitterness, and the accumulation ot great 
wealth enables him relentlessly to carry out his “ven- 
geance.” Itisarelentless vengeance, of the heartless type. 
waged with determination principally against those who 
are dependent upon him, and not responsible—save by 
inheritance—for that which has made his life bitter. But 
there are some characters sweet and worthy and true, and 
some touches of human nobility to lighten the darker 
portions. 

IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. A Novel. By George Gissing, 
author of “ Eve’s Ransom,” etc. No.172;404pages. Paper, 
50 cents. 

It requires a good many words to tell this story—fewer 
would have told it better in some respects, There are 
some very well-drawn characters, perhaps the best work 
in the novel being the delineation of Crewe, the voluble. 
hopeful, ambitious advertising agent. The close, treated 
in the modern fashion of merely leaving off at some un- 
certain point in the narrative, and forgetting to go on 
again, is decidedly unsatisfactory ; it unpleasantly suggests 
that having written the stipulated number of words, the 
author drops his pen in the fashion of the caricatured 
laborer, who, hearing the whistle sound the signal for 
closing his day’s labor, goes away leaving his pick up 
lifted in mid-air.. But the story has a fair degree of inter 
est, and may agreeably relieve the tedium of a stormy 
vacation day, or of a long and monotonous ride by train. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AUGUST, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 
fhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorablv, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applicattons on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


IN PRESERVING TIME. 

Goop HousEKEEPING, always on the lookout for 
timely topics, will this month be found especially in 
touch with the thoughts and feelings of the house- 
wife, with the conditions which govern nature, the 
markets and the great army of producers. The 
season of bloom has passed ; that of fruition is with 
us. The earlier fruits are at hand; some have even 
passed away for the current year, while the boughs 
bend and sway beneath their generous promises for 
the later months. At such times we naturally give 

ttention to the fruit season of the year, and what in 
various ways it means for the welfare of the people. 
This factor comes into generous consideration for this 
month ; though in accordance with a well established 
rule, no subject, of however great passing impor- 
tance, is ever allowed to monopolize the pages which 
must cater to all the varied interests of the home life, 
for all times, seasons and conditions. 


In considering “Food for the Family of Man,” 
attention is given to fruits and nuts, in a paper from 
the familiar pen of A. G. Ormand, treating of the 
traits, qualities, history and peculiarities of some of 
the less common varieties. The list selected runs all 
the way from pomegranates and breadfruit to beech- 
nuts and peanuts, including the guava, papaw, fig, 


date, tamarind and other productions of bounteous 
nature, with which most of us are best acquainted 
by name only. 


Ruth Armstrong’s notable short story, “ The Two 
Decisions,” ends in this number, the second part 
pathetically setting forth the all too common fate 
which befell the pretty daughter of the hard-fisted 
farmer. There are too many real incidents of this 
kind, constantly coming under observation, to allow 
one to question the material truth of the presenta- 
tion, so we can only say, “ The pity of it!” 


Returning again to the realm of fruits, we find 
Mabel Irene Putnam’s annual treatise on the mys- 
teries and methods of pickling and preserving, giving 
recipes and suggestions for the treatment of many 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, such as the house- 
wife delights to store away for gustatory delectation 
during the snow-clad period which a few months will 
bring. 


That season will also bring the inevitable fair and 
evening entertainment—charitable or otherwise—and 
in early anticipation of the demand, L. A. France, 
under the title “ From Paper to Silver,” 
a “paper fair”? may be held with pleasure and profit. 
The same subject is to have further though inde- 


shows how 


pendent treatment in the next number. 

Ella Sturtevant Webb writes of “ Loving Cups.” 
It is a topic which suggests the sweetest, kindest 
friendship, and little tokens of remembrance which 
may be treasured, perhaps long after the hands 
which gave them have ceased from their labors. The 
distinction between the conventional and the real 
article is clearly drawn, and the latter is described 
and discussed from the only true point of view—the 
feminine. 


For the benefit of girls who cannot afford to go to 
college, Pendleton Kennedy describes “ A Self-made 
Housekeeper.” Lessons of this sort are most im- 
pressive if given from a personal standpoint, and so 
this writer tells of her own experience, and how by 
following the right example, any one may become a 
useful member of society, and find that it is ‘ worth 
their while.” 


Mattie W. Baker has a pleasing short story, entitled 
“Circumstantial Evidence,” telling of a diamond 
ring, the giving of which to a young girl caused some 
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unfavorable comment, how the ring was lost, and was 
finally found, in a peculiar hiding place, with many 
unpleasant experiences in the meantime. 


From the pen of a new contributor comes a paper 
on “English Servants.” It describes in detail the 
arrangements of the servant system in England, and 
shows its merits, the smooth manner of its working, 
and the relation it bears to the social life of that 
country. 


Genevieve Hays writes about “ Uncarpeted Floors,” 
and indicates how they may be made things of beauty. 


“From Coop to Cupboard,” used as a title, natu- 
rally suggests that something is to be said regarding 
poultry, and that something proves to be a very 
practical paper upon killing and dressing a fated 
chicken, when it becomes necessary to perform that 
rather disagreeable task. This will certainly not 
prove so bad as it seems, if attention is given to the 
very clear and explicit directions given by the author, 
P. T. Primrose. 


“Taught by a Grandmother,” contributed by 
Emma J. Gray, includes no less than thirty-seven 
distinct and very helpful suggestions for the house- 
wife, taken from “the leaf of experience,” and touch- 
ing nearly all the phases of home life. 


Some excellent points regarding disinfection and 
water supply have been selected froma late and valu- 
able hand-book of “ Sanitary Information,” present- 
ing many facts which will be found of inestimable 
value in the household. 


A sweet essay from the pen of Grace Liebenberg, 
on “A Good Wife’s Beauty,” completes the general 
field of the magazine. . 


Then follow the various departments—“ Mothers 
and Children,” “Sunday Song and Sermon,” 
“ Home Duties and Pleasures,”—rich, varied, made 
up of good original things mingled with many good 
things which have been said by other people, at 
other times and in other places. These are strong 
features of Goop HovusEKEEPING—and so are the 
other familiar headings which follow. This is 
especially true of the ‘“ puzzle department,” as many 
readers fondly call the corner set apart for the 


“ quick-witted.” In the present issue appear the 
solutions of the “ Kitchen” anagrams, and the class 
are advanced to the more fashionable portions of the 
house. 


The original verse is led by the illustrated poem 
on “ Poppies,” which will recall youthful memories 
to many a reader who has reached or passed middle 
age. Then come “ The Circle of the Golden Year 
—August,” by Clarence Hawkes; “A Mild Sug- 
gestion,” by C. H. Thayer; “A Wild Rose,” by 
J. B. M. Wright; “ An Inscription,” by Virginia C. 
Hollis ; ‘When Fanny Gets the Supper,” by George 
Newell Lovejoy; “The Bedroom Under the Eaves,” 
by Lydia Wood Baldwin; “ Mother’s Vittles,” by 
E. M. M.; and in the department for “ Mothers and 
Children,” “The Home Without a Baby,” by Clark 
W. Bryan; and “In Mother’s Arms,” by M. C. 


Surely this is a pleasing feast, which may be 
spread in the cool shade beneath the trees, or in 
other restful retreat, away from the heats of summer, 
from the toils and perplexities of multitudinous 
duties, the rush and hurry of the all too busy life of 
these all too busy years of haste and worry. 


TIMELY TRIFLES. 


A medicine chest, containing simple remedies, 
such as witch-hazel, camphor, ammonia, etc., should 
be part of every summer paraphernalia. To these 
may be added the list of toilet necessities for the girl 
who burns and freckles, including glycerine, cold 
cream, talcum, etc. 


A well-known lotion that will not injure the most 
sensitive skin consists of one-half pint of sour milk 
and half an ounce of grated horse-radish. Let it 
stand from six to twelve hours and wash the face 
several times a day. This simple remedy is usually 
effective. Washing the face in a saturated solution 
of borax in rose water is a very pleasant treatment 
and equally beneficial. 


MAYONNAISE SAUCE. 


In a bowl of china fine, 

Salt, pepper, vinegar combine, 
Beat up with a yolk of egg, 
Continue stirring as I beg! 


Drop by drop pour in the oil, 

But be careful not to spoil ; 

Let thicken as it should do, 

Stirring always through and through. 


When enough is made to las:, 

To use at your next repast, 

Lay aside in a cool spot, 

But until then—touch it not.—Anon. 
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Goorv HousEKEEPING. 


What is Said about Good Housekeeping. 


What its Readers Say: 


I must say Good Housekeeping is a mine of 
wealth for a housewife. I have seen hundreds 
of periodicals in same line, in the last thirty 
years and find it unequaled. Mrs. J. B. H. 

Chicago, II. 


Good Housekeeping has been one of our 
most pleasant visitors, almost from its very 
beginning. Mrs. J. W. N. 

Thorntown, Ind. 


I have taken Good Housekeeping nearly 
eight years, and should dislike to give it up. !t 
isa valuable magazine in the home. 

Melrose, Mass. Mrs. M. E. L. 


Good Housekeeping still affords great satis- 
faction, and I am sure, once a subscriber a/ways 
a subscriber. Mrs. H. D. W. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


I think Good Housekeeping the finest mag- 
azine published. I am always impatient from 
one issue to the other. Mrs. W. T. M. 

Bay City, Mich. 

We are highly pleased with Good Housekeep- 
ing, and think it a most excellent magazine. 

Moweaqua, III. J. R. B. 


During these hard times, I feel the necessity 
of greater economy, but I cannot this year give 
up Good Housekeeping, which I have had from 
the beginning of its career. My interest in it 
has never abated, though not a housekeeper. 

Medford, Mass. Miss S. J. B. 


I like Good Housekeeping very much, and 
would not be without it. Mrs. J. K. M. 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


I always feel that there is something in each 
number that is very valuable to any woman, 
whether she is a housekeeper or not. 

Crookston, Minn. Mrs. G. I. E. 


What the Press Says: 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine 
published with the aim of promoting interest 
in the Higher Life of the Household.— Boston 
Herald. 


From Maine to California the people every- 
where enjoy, admire and commend Good House- 
keeping. It is specially adapted to the house- 
hold, and its pages afford an infinite amount of 
information for the members of the family 
circle.—Southern Cultivator. 


Each member of the household finds in your 
pages a dainty morsel, just what he or she wants. 
Something for public and something for private ; 
something for “plain people,” and something 
for merry ones.—Menasha Evening Breese. 


Good Housekeeping, as its name implies, is 
devoted to practical housekeeping, and Con- 
ducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. Its departments are ably edited, 
and its mechanical make-up of a high order. A 
copy should be in the home of every good house- 
keeper.—Petersburg Home and Farm V'sitor. 


It provides the reader with many excellent 
suggestions, which are clearly stated and there- 
fore easily to be comprehended and remem- 
bered.—Albany Times and Evening Union. 


We can unreservedly recommend your mag- 
azine as worthy the perusal of every house- 
wife—it will make more pleasant and more 
bright every home it enters.—New England 
Grocer. 


Good Housekeeping is easily the best house- 
keeper's magazine at the present day.— San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Matters of general household interest always 
receive liberal and judicial treatment in this 
model publication.— Tie Canadian Statesman. 
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Good HouSE KEEPING, 


Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AUGUST, 1895. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. - 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Al! arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisnHgrs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York OFFice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-<lass mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed theentire charge of our advertising department oy 
Goop HouseEKEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom ail corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 $12000 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 6750 Cover 860.00 
reading or 


One-quarter Page per time, 2500 jJJustration,37 50 Page, 45.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
10 per cent. 


“ 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 
Above, 
Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1.00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


"Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 


12 “ “ 20 


H P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New York City. 


A BUSINESS ANAGRAM. 
Of Special Interest to Advertisers and Advertising Firms. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING’s Anagrams have created a 
lively interest and popularity, near and far, and have 
become a leading and commendable feature of the pub- 
lication. We have had Literary, Biographical, Geo- 
graphical, Historical, Floral, Shakespearean, Domestic 
and many other subjects, presented in Anagram, 
always to good acceptance with our readers. This 
satisfactory condition comes in many letters express. 
ing gratification at the opportunity for solving these 
problems, all the way from Newfoundland, across 
country, to the Sandwich Islands, and from expe- 
ditionists to the North Pole, to the tail end of Pat- 
agonia, as being successful expedients for killing 
time pleasantly, and sharpening dull wits helpfully. 

The series of Domestic Anagrams, now running 
so popularly, has its third division in the present 
issue of Goop HousEKEEPING, and has awakened 
intense interest among our readers. We have 
evidence of its having been studied over by a large 
and interesting constituency, carefully and _per- 
sistently, and with a huge degree of satisfaction. 
The names of the fortunate prize winners of the 
Kitchen Utensil Anagram are given on page 86 of 
this issue. The returns of the Dining Room division 
are coming in at this writing, results to be given in 
Goop HovuseKEEPING for September, in which num- 
ber, will also appear the problem of “A Business 
Anagram,” of much larger proportions than anything 
yet attempted in this line. This will contain the rec- 
ord of over one hundred and fifty names of promi- 
nent advertisers or advertised articles, which are 
kept prominently before the public—Dictionaries, 
Bicycles, Perfumes, Soaps, Health Preparations, etc., 
full details to be given with the Anagram in September. 

There will be four prizes for correct solutions : 

1st. A High Grade Bicycle, from one of the largest 
and most popular American Bicycle manufacturing 
establishments. 

2d. A copy of “The Library for Ready Refer- 
ence,” at once a Dictionary, Encyclopedia and Ready 
Reference Library, in five Royal octavo volumes, 
the only work of the kind known, and universally 
recognized as an exceedingly valuable publication. 

3d. An elegantly bound copy of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, with merits and virtues “ which 
nobody can deny,” unsurpassed, if not unequalled. 

4th. Ten bound volumes of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
covering the years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895— 
Volumes XII to XXI, inclusive, containing more 
good, live and lively domestic reading than can be 
found between covers, anywhere or everywhere else. 

The governing rules of the contest will be given with 
the Anagram, in September Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
copies of which can be had at the publication office, 
39-43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., when not ob- 
tainable at news stands, where it ought to be, and 
would be, if some newsdealers were a little more 
thoughtful of the wishes of their patrons than they are. 
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AN AUTUMN SCENE. 
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Home Comforts and Blessings. 


Three Cherubs, cach fond of a lark, 
While sojourning here on the carth, 
Are not slow in making their mark, 


for they cach have a noted home birth, 


They were born in bowers of beauty, 
They were nursed on sweetness and light, 
Their sponsors, true Love and Duty, 


And their home life, happy and bright. 


They have cach a pleasant “Good Morning,” 
With sunshine in cach little face, 
And gapture all hearts without warning, 


Holding fast there a permanent place. 


for frolic and fun they are noted, 
Though the world may seem dull to their sight; 
All their doings are pleasantly quoted, 


And their sayings, from dawn to “Good Night.” 
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